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It would be very difficult, indeed, to find a fighting American 
pilot whose primary training was not acquired with Continental 
Red Seal Engines. 

One good reason why is that Continental made the first 
commercial engines for smaller aircraft. In fact, Continental 
pioneered the light aircraft industry and is largely responsible 

* for the success of that industry. 

Naturally, this outstanding record is a matter of pride, but 
it is also a reminder of how these famous Red Seal Engines 
will perform for civilization after the war. 
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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


CAPTAIN JOHN A. DE- 
CHANT (“Incident of the 
Blue Goose”) recently re- 
turned from one year’s 
duty in the Solomon Is- 
lands as public relations 
officer, First Marine Air 
Wing, serving during the 
New Georgia and Bougain- 
ville campaigns. He is co- 
author with Captain Richard G. Hubler of Flying 
Leathernecks, a book on Marine aviation, published 
early this Fall. Capt. DeChant graduated from the 
Marquette University School of Journalism and 
joined the Marine Corps in 1942. He contributes 
the Aviation Department to the Gazette. 





H. G. W. WoopHEAD, C. B. E., (“Britain vs 
Japan—A Finish Fight”) lived for forty years in 
China until he was interned by the Japanese in 
March, 1942, and repatriated June 6 of the same 
year. In China, in addition to newspaper writing 
and editing, he founded and edited the China Year 
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Book (1912-1939). Twice 
a week from August to De- 
cember, 1941, at the re- 
quest of the British Em- 
bassy, he gave a broadcast 
commentary over Shanghai 
radio stations, and has been 
decorated by the British, 
Belgian, and French Gov- 
ernments for his work. 


Orto D. TOLISCHUs (“False Gods—False Ideals” ) , 
author of Tokyo Record, became a member of the 
Berlin Bureau of the New York Times in 1933 
and in that capacity covered the development of 
the Nazi system and the 
outbreak of the war. He 
was in Japan at the time of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
and was arrested by the 
Japanese but finally return- 
ed to New York where he 
is on the staff of the New 
York Times. 
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The Jap Hope: Fortress East ine on cc 


naval battle that was to have decided the issue in the Pacific did not take place. Now the allies 


must breach the enemy's inner defense, the basic sea area around Japan. ky FBletcher Pratt 


AR is a disorderly business at best; and the 
enormous change that has come over the 
whole strategy of the Pacific has been at least 
partly concealed by the fact that there are so many 
fuzzy details around the edges. There is no longer 
any single, clear-cut issue as there was before Coral 
Sea, when the Japs had achieved a vast triangular 
empire of islands and coasts, stretching from the 
Kuriles to Guadalcanal and westward to Rangoon, 
mathematically defective only at the southeast cor- 
ner, needing New Caledonia to round it off. It is 
no longer possible to sweep a line across the chart 
and say that everything within it is Japanese or 
American or Australian; the little pin-pointed flags 
string across the Pacific in wildest confusion. As 
they have been doing ever since the Essex and her 
sisters began moving out among the islands, 
American carrier planes pound Jap bases. Battle- 
ships and cruisers shell the shores and Marines 
tumble on the beaches as they have since Tarawa 
and nothing seems changed in the long war for 
the islands. 


The Inevitable Naval Battle 


But actually everything is changed. In this fall 
of 1944 we are off the map and out of the book 
for the first time. Read any of the books or articles 
of pre-war days about Pacific strategy—say 
Puleston’s Armed Forces of the Pacific, Delinger 
and Gary's War in the Pacific, Bywatet’s Great 
Pacific War. They disagree as to details and even 
their philosophic approach to the problems of 
strategy, but through them all runs one main line 
of thinking. 

It is something on this order: Guam and the 
Philippines will fall to the Japs in the early days 
of a Pacific war. (Admiral King has said they 
could not have been held, even without the attack 
on Pearl Harbor.) American seapower will sooner 
or later be bound west to recover them. When our 
fleet reaches a point where it endangers the Jap- 
anese grip on the Marianas, their Navy will be 
forced to come out and the issue of the war wiil 
be decided in a general naval battle as crucial as 
Tsushima—for the Marianas are Japan's indispen- 


a The Japanese have preserved the main 
portion of their fleet, and with it are 
able to defend any sea approach to their 
basic sea area (light portion of map). 
The land borders of this ‘‘Fortress East’’ 
are in Jap hands and strongly fortified. 


sable link with her possessions in the Carolines, 
and the fortress-cover that protects her home 
islands. If the American fleet wins that battle it 
will be followed by the bombardment and block- 
ade of Japan and by her surrender. 


Not in the Strategists’ Books 


Well, the battle has been fought and won. Japan 
has been bombed (though not quite in the way 
predicted by pre-war strategists), the Marianas 
have been gained, and the enemy has not sur- 
rendered. Indeed it is becoming more and more 
evident that another whole war with him remains 
to be fought, for the great sea battle that was to 
decide the issue turned out to be a squizz. 

This is not to say that the “turkey-shoot of Sai- 
pan”, which took place simultaneously there and 
in the waters east of the Philippines, was not a 
great battle. In numbers of ships and planes 
engaged, in damage to the enemy, it compares 
favorably with the much more advertised engage- 
ment of Midway. It was, in fact, a kind of re- 
versed Midway, in which the attacking forces 
gained their foothold on the island to be invaded 
and beat off the relieving fleet. 

The difference between what actually happened 
and the pre-war picture of what would happen 
there lies in the strategists’ conception of the Jap- 
anese mind. The enemy has lost something essen- 
tial to his sea-empire and he does not seem to care. 
We are established, with relation to him, as an 
enemy would be on our Atlantic front who held 
Newfoundland and Bermuda, and he did not think 


“No one great engagement will win this war; 
the foe must be eliminated one by one."’ 














Tank crushes gun emplacement and its Jap 
occupants who prefer death to surrender. 


it worth while putting in his main battle fleet to 
keep us from getting there, but sacrificed his 
aviators and his garrisons as cruelly and casually 
as he had those of Guadalcanal or Bougainville. 
Over a wide range and on the strategic scale it was 
another example of the thing everyone has noted 
at short range and on the tactical scale—that the 
Japs cut off will die for their emperor to the last 
man, no surrender, but that no one makes any 
effort to relieve them when they are cut off. It is 
like fighting an army of ants. 


Victory Through Extermination 


Once this has been said we begin to obtain 
some faint clue both to their strategy and to the 
strategy which is necessarily imposed upon us by 
theirs, for psychology and morale are as important 
to strategy as tons, guns, and distances. The light 
this imponderable throws is not altogether encour- 
aging, particularly for those who expect a short 
war or a quick victory after some great stroke. 
It is evident, for instance, that the hope of having 
the isolated Japanese bases “wither on the vine” 
is likely to prove a vain one. No single great bat- 
tle, even if it results in the destruction of Tokyo 
and the Japanese Navy, is going to win this war. 

It will not be over until those Japs out in the 
islands who now have their guns hung up on pegs 
somewhere are routed out of their holes and 
exterminated. Probably a good many of them did 
die of disease and starvation on Guadalcanal and 
in the Buna campaign, but they were caught by 
surprise that time and since then the rest of them 
seem to have learned. The point was forcibly 
illustrated in mid-September, when the once-pow- 
erful bases at Wotje and Jaluit in the Marshalls 
leaped into the news again after a lapse of months. 
They were bombed, and according to the commu- 
nique, replied with anti-aircraft fire that was mod- 
erate to heavy. The Japs on those unappetizing 
atolls had not merely avoided starvation since the 
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fall of Kwajalein; they were getting along nicely, 
full of fight and ready to receive guests in the 
same manner as their compatriots on Tarawa. 


A Test of Strength and Endurance 


Now this is a very prominent element in the 
strategic task to be faced, if not the key element, 
It is the tipoff on how they expect to win the war 
while abandoning the ocean. They are experiment- 
ing with American psychology, and they think they 
are going to tire us out—that we will get bored 
with the whole business and make some kind of 
peace that will give them a chance to start all over 
again from those anthills out in the islands. Or 
perhaps they think that merely blockading and 
containing those islands, together with maintain- 
ing our already immense lines of communication, 
will absorb so much of our strength that we can- 
not make full use of the new bases out in the 
Marianas. If we resort to the long campaigning 
necessary for mopping up the islands now they will 
have time to recover their strength by air and sea. 
As a matter of fact they have had time to rebuild 
most of their losses already except in the destroyer 
and light cruiser classes; it is only the fact that we 
have built faster which gives us a better position. 

The fact is that the utility of the Marianas bases 
has not yet really been tested, though Admiral Hal- 
sey has conducted from them the operation that 
began with the attack on the Bonins and is reach- 
ing, as this is written, a climax at Morotai and 
Palau. This is a very fine operation and it is of 
some moral significance that the Japanese foot- 
holds in the Philippines have been heavily hit for 
the first time; but its essential strategy has been that 
of a raid followed by an attack on another advanced 
base—a part of the strategy which led us into the 
Marianas, not that of using them. 

If enabling us to make such raids into Japanese- 
held territory, if more attacks on the out-islands 
are to be the only use of the Marianas bases, then 
we might as well have built the new bases into our 
ships in the form of greater cruising radius or into 
our fleet in the form of big, fast repair and supply 
ships, able to stay over the horizon with the 
carriers during combat. 


Springboard for Surprises 


Of course nobody really believes that these are 
the only uses to which we are going to put Guam 
and Saipan—and Palau, for that matter, when it 
is taken. Halsey’s raid itself’ indicated both the 
possibility and the necessity of other employ- 
ments—the possibility because surprise at the actual 
point of impact was achieved, as is demonstrated 
by the fact that the raiders caught an unescorted 
convoy of nearly fifty floating objects rather cour- 
teously called ships, moving along the eastern flank 
of the Philippines; the necessity because neither 
any of these nor of the other hundred-odd ships 
attacked by the task force was a military vessel. 
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Let us contemplate those facts for a moment. 
Halsey and his fleet can hardly have sailed from 
any other point than the harbors of the Marianas; 
they went too far during their operations for any 
other point of departure. The Guam-Saipan harbors 
are subject to some surveillance by snooper planes 
from the Bonins, but the eyes of the Bonins were 
put out by a series of attacks along the whole chain 
at about the time he was leaving, early in Septem- 
ber. Once this was done it became impossible for 
the Japs to learn that a task force had left and 
above all to learn where it was going. Almost any 
direction it did go was bound to give it a surprise, 
for with relation to the present Japanese empire, 
Guam and Saipan are the most strategically located 
of islands equidistant from every point of the 
whole vast circuit from Mindanao up through all 
the Philippines, Formosa, the Ryukyus and the 
Japanese homeland itself. Only by the merest 
chance could any disposition along so vast a cordon 
provide adequate protection against a quick and 
heavy thrust. 


Writing Off the Pacific 


Possession of the Marianas has thus opened a 
new vista to American Pacific strategy. We can 
throw overwhelming force on any point we choose 
around the Japanese semi-circle of empire, pro- 
vided only that we keep scouts at arm’s length 
before starting out. Every point on the sea periph- 
ery of that empire, save only the southern barrier 
of the Dutch Indies, is within striking range of 
the new bases. Ours to choose; theirs to try and 
rally round after the Marines have landed. 

Yet this first surprise blow from the new bases 
found nothing along the eastern flank of the Phil- 
ippines or of Palau but minor cargo ships, sam- 
pans, and barges. It is somewhat as though an 
enemy burst into the Caribbean and discovered 
that the whole traffic of that area was being car- 
ried on in the little wooden cargo schooners. But 
it is not quite the same, and radio Tokyo has 
explained why in a phrase that it has recently 
begun to use for the first time—"Basic sea area.” 
A certain basic sea area, the Japanese explain, is 
essential to the existence of the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere. They will leave to us the useless ocean that 
lies outside this area. Their basic sea area is closed 
off from the main Pacific by islands, beginning with 
the Kuriles on the north and so on down to the 
Philippines, where it broadens out into the South 
China and Java Seas. 

The acceptance of such an area as the Japanese 
Empire is a long way from the days when their 
domain was conceived as a vast sweep of ocean 
and island, and in itself constitutes a rationaliza- 
tion of defeat. But it only admits one kind of 
defeat; it only declares that work must be done 
within this smaller empire before the larger one 
can be recaptured. It reserves an area wide and 
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fruitful enough to form the base for any kind of 
conquest, an area much more easily defensible than 
the wider empire. 

The whole Japanese basic sea area can nowhere 
be entered but by relatively narrow passages. Its 
shores in the south produce all the raw materials 
of which Japan stands in need—in fact, possession 
of those shores leaves the enemy better supplied 
than we are in some of the strategic materials, 
such as rubber and certain alloy materials. The area 
contains almost illimitable supplies of acquiescent 
Oriental labor—enough, if organized, to challenge 
even the industrial production of the United 
States or Russia. (The existence of this labor sup- 
ply, incidentally, introduces a time factor into our 
strategy—we are required to break up the empire 
before it can be organized.) The outer protective 
chain of islands is a guarantee against any attack 
on the Japanese chain of commerce within, except 
by submarine. They provide warning even of air- 
plane raids on any scale large enough to be serious. 

All the ports, all the shores of this basic sea area 
are Japanese. Indeed, their whole campaign of 1944 
on the Chinese mainland has been devoted, and 
with considerable success, to the task of securing 
the last ports on the Chinese coast with a belt of 
territory running far enough inland to make land 
attack on these harbors virtually impossible. That 
campaign has been largely successful and the state 
of the Chinese armies gives no promise that they 
can make any recovery without the help of power- 
ful forces from our side of the Pacific. 

The Japanese seem already to have withdrawn 
to this basic sea area. If there were any traffic to 
speak of being carried by sea-going ships outside 
the corridor of islands, mere chance would have 
brought some of these ships under the guns and 
bombs of Halsey’s fleet. If any Japanese warships 
had been assigned to other duties than the protec- 
tion of the basic sea area, one would have expected 
Halsey’s sweep or that up into the Bonins to have 
encountered one or two. But there was not a com- 
mercial ship over a thousand tons; of warships, not 
a destroyer or even a torpedo boat, only a couple 
of small motor subchasers encountered during the 
Bonin operation. 


We Face Fortress East 


The effect of our victory in the Marianas has 
been to produce in Japanese strategy a fundamen- 
tal change, in the direction of setting up a Fortress 
East, broadly paralleling the lines of Hitler’s For- 
tress Europe but there are two outstanding 
differences. The Fortress Europe was set up because 
Germany's mobile forces were approaching ex- 
haustion; the Japanese have carefully preserved 
the main mobile force of their fleet and are able to 
oppose any breach in the outer works with a vir- 
tually undamaged battle-line. The German Army 
when it passed to the defensive, was an old, tired 
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“It will not be over until those Japs out in the islands who now have their guns 


hung up on pegs somewhere are routed out of their holes and exterminated .. . 


army, experienced but battle-worn. The Japanese 
Army, especially that on the mainland, is in a high 
state of preparation and has had just enough fight- 
ing against the Chinese to make it experienced. 
We have not yet reached a point where we can 
come to grips with that army. The whole opera- 
tion of breaching the outer walls of the Fortress 
East must be accomplished before we can begin such 
a campaign as that which opened on the beach- 
heads of Normandy, and the operation of breaching 
that outer fortress is likely to be a hard one. 
There is a Chinese ideograph signifying “crisis”. 
It is composed of two other ideographs, one mean- 
ing great opportunity, the other great danger. This 
is the strategic situation now confronting us in the 
Pacific as the result of our acquisition of the Mari- 
anas bases and the Japanese retort. From those 
bases we can achieve surprise at any point around 
the perimeter of the circle of which they are the 


center. But it is not enough to achieve this local 7 
surprise. This is only to guarantee that we can suc: 4 
cessfully cross the 1400-odd miles of ocean to the 
chosen shore in the protective chain of Japanese 
islands. It may guarantee that we can successfully 
throw a force on the beach. But once there, any 
expedition, while still encumbered with its trans- 
ports and supply ships, is subject to counter: 
attack by the full strength of the Japanese mobile 
power represented by their fleet, and to be met by 
the full force of that Japanese Army whose shirt- 
tails we have only begun to clip. 

Possession of the Marianas is a step forward; } 
but only a step. It gives us no more than the oppor- 
tunity to strike for a decision. Would we consider 7 
our case hopeless if the Japanese had taken Hawaii 
in July 1942? Neither do the Japanese think they 
have lost anything but an outpost of empire at 
Guam and Saipan. 


Headquarters Bulletin Doubles Circulation 


With more copies of the Headquarters Bulletin available because of a doubled 


printing order, officers and enlisted personnel are urged to make this interesting publi- 


cation a part of their required reading. Published monthly by HQMC, the Headquarters 


Bulletin contains such essential information as new directives, promotion lists, citations, 


and features pertaining to Marine Corps activities. 


The Headquarters Bulletin can be found and may be read without obligation at all 


unit headquarters offices, libraries, recreation rooms, post-exchange barbershops, and 


women’s beauty parlors. Due to limited circulation and paper shortages no copies can 


be sent to individuals, but the increased printing order assures plenty of copies for 


passing along to all hands. 
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IGH in the beautiful mountain country of 
southern Oregon is one of the newest train- 

ing centers for U. S. Marine veterans of overseas 
duty—the Klamath Falls Marine Barracks. It is no 
Over-statement to say that the camp, a multi- 
million dollar project located four miles northeast 
of the little city of Klamath Falls, is destined to 
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The training program at Klamath Falls is based on the idea that a man is better 


off if he engages in some activity than if he were dispatched to a hospital bed. 


become a most important project in military and 
medical centers. 

The overall program at the camp has three 
objectives. First and most important for hundreds 
of Marines with tropical ailments is the medical 
attention and treatment it provides. The other two 
objectives are to continue military training and give 
the men a sound program of recreation. Training 
and recreation are provided in the belief that there 
must be a planned co-ordination of mental and 
physical activity to accompany the medical treat- 
ment. 


Laughs at Sterility Rumor 


The commanding officer of the barracks is 
Colonel Bernard Dubel, USMC; the senior medi- 
cal officer is Commander Lowell T. Coggeshall 
(MC) USNR; the executive officer is Major 
Clyde R. Roberts, USMC. 

Dr. Coggeshall, recognized as one of the world’s 
leading authorities on tropical diseases, was “re- 
cruited” by the Navy to take charge of the job 
of rehabilitating sufferers from malaria and fila- 
riasis. He is vigorous in his contention that the 
somewhat awesome veils of mystery and fear 
shrouding these ailments must be abruprly torn 
away. He compares the present attitude with re- 
gard to these diseases—an attitude completely un- 
supported by medical fact—to that of years past 
when tuberculosis was something discussed cau- 
tiously by old school physicians, and in whispers by 
the layman. Under the light of truth and science, 
filariasis and malaria become maladies which must 
be conquered and not abhorred, diseases which are 
certainly serious, but not unmentionable ogres. 

Daily life at the Klamath Falls Barracks bears 
out these truths. Aside from the relatively few 
men confined for treatment in the dispensary from 
time to time, the picture differs very little from 
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any other Marine training base. And a more active, 
healthier outfit of Marines couldn’t be found this 
side of a combat theater. 

It is noteworthy that many married men sta 
tioned there have sent for their wives and have 
set up housekeeping off the post, which is permit- 


ted for all grades. Many other men have summoned | 


sweethearts, to marry them after delays occasioned 
by the war. Dr. Coggeshall laughs at reports 
that filariasis produces sterility, and scorns un 
founded beliefs that the malady is either contagious 
or can in any way affect childbirth. Such beliefs, 
he says, stem from the plight of some seriously 
afflicted natives in certain parts of the South Pa. 
cific. Research has proved that these advanced 
cases resulted from exposure to infection-laden 
mosquitoes over a period of eighteen years or more, 

Many of the men at Klamath Falls come almost 
directly from overseas. Upon reporting, they are 
examined, paid, and given a thirty-day furlough, 
provided they are not incapacitated for travel. Few 
are held back. The examination is “primarily for 
determination of the current status of their in 
fection, and classification according to fitness fot 


inclusion into various types of training programs. 


Plenty of Exercise Provided 


The training programs are based on the idea 
that a man is better off if he can assume some 
activity and responsibility—handling a drill squad, 
driving a truck, blowing a horn, or playing base- 
ball—than if he were dispatched to a hospital and 
assigned a bed, with little or nothing to do to 
occupy his mind or body. 

Practically everyone at Klamath Falls does some- 
thing, with the encouragement of Colonel Dubel 
and the entire command. Regular military routine 
is followed, and while it is not as heavy as combat 
conditioning, it keeps the men on their toes. Crack 
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drill companies have been organized for parades 
on the post and off. They drill to one of the best 
marching bands on the west coast. 

Men from the barracks handle MP duties, stand 
guard, and run the vast messhall with a capacity 
of 5000. Virtually all office help is drawn from 
the regular personnel. 

The men are assigned to duties compatible with 
their physical condition. In general, the training 
programs are light at first, and are gradually step- 
ped up. But “if a man is unable to tolerate the 
outlined activity, he will be assigned to lighter 
tasks and retained until able to complete the final 
training schedule.” The schedule covers approxi- 
mately three months. 


likeriy L'bera!l at Camp 


The staff under Dr. Coggeshall is made up of 
hancpicked experts in various types of work—spe- 
cialists in internal medicine, surgery, blood chemis- 
try, serology, clinical techniques, psychiatry, sta- 
tistics, dentistry, and eye, ear, nose and throat. It 
goes without saying that the dispensary has the 
latest and best equipment. 

Naval authorities from the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery made a careful study before selecting 
the Klamat' Falls site for the camp. The climate, 
cool in the summer, cold in the winter, is ideal. 
The elevation is some 4809 feet. This is not to 
say, however, that men stationed at camps of 
warmer climate or lower altitudes are at a dis- 
advantage. The point is simply that a person liv- 
ing in cooler locations is likely to have more energy 
and a better appetite, to the advantage of his gen- 
eral physical condition. 

_‘This place,” said Dr. Coggeshall recently, “is 
like a training camp for a football team. We don’t 
want the men to overtrain, nor do we want them 
to break training. We try to keep them in good 


Within visiting range are many lakes. Fresh wate; fishing, hunting, skiing, and 
other outdoor sports are within easy reach and enthusiastically encouraged. 


physical shape, and to do this, the men must be 
kept busy enough to eat well, and tired enough to 
sleep well. The stronger they are, the better they 
can combat any ailments.” 

He smiled and continued, “Of course we know 
there is some beefing. This is not unexpected. We 
appreciate the fact that many of the men have 
been overseas for long periods, and now that they 
are back in the States, they feel they should be as- 
signed to posts nearer their homes. They are im- 
patient in knowing they are so near and still so 
far from home. 

“But we sincerely believe that as time goes by 
and they see and understand what has been done 
for them, they will be glad they spent time here. 
Many, I believe, will want to be stationed here.” 

Liberty is liberal. It goes early twice a week, 
at 1630 on other days. At one time it expired at 
midnight, except on special occasions such as a 
dance in town, but now it extends all night. 

Klamath Falls itself is an interesting, affable 
place. The barracks above town are located on the 
Old Fort Klamath Road, once a rugged trail for 
pioneers and their wagon trains, for herds of 
cattle owned by the early land barons, and for 
troops who fought the savage Modoc Indians in the 
lava beds to the south. Within visiting range are 
many lakes, among them Crater Lake, and in the 
distance snow-capped Mount Shasta’s 14,000-foot 
peak is visible. Fresh water fishing, hunting, skiing, 
and other outdoor sports are within easy reach. 

Athletics are given enthusiastic support, and a 
fine gymnasium has been built. The PX operates 
a busy “slopchute,” and there is a library. USO 
camp shows are booked. A stable of horses was 
purchased at an army auction by Colonel Dubel, 
an avid horseman. The horses are used for recrea- 
tion and as mounts for a mountain fire patrol. 
The “horse Marines” have distinguished themselves 
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by aiding U. S. forestry men in combating fires in 
the timber country of this part of Oregon. 

Many returned veterans wanted to study, or 
brush up on their schooling. Colonel Dubel obtain- 
ed the go-ahead signal from General Vandegrift, 
and classes of men now study machine shop, weld- 
ing, radio and radio repair, sheet metal, and avia- 
tion mechanics under civilian instructors in the 
Klamath Falls high school. 

A typing class, with a civilian teacher has been 
started on the base. From isolated spots on the 
hillsides overlooking the camps embryo field musics 
can be heard practicing. A post theatrical troupe 
puts on shows at the barracks and in town, and 
a post radio program is broadcast by a local station. 

At night the Marines “take over” the town of 
Klamath Falls, whose normal population of some 
15,000 has been doubled by the wartime expan- 
sion of its lumber and agricultural industries. In 
contrast to many places suddenly swamped by 
service camps, relations between the camp and the 
city are excellent 

Close co-operation between the barracks and 
the town is a major concern of the commanding 
officer. Before the Marines arrived, the civic off- 
cials got together and mapped out a specific pro- 
gram designed to alleviate, if not solve, problems 


The Medical Facts About Filariasis 4 









which had beset other communities under war. | 
time conditions. Efforts were made to curb rent’ 
gouging, and while there have been some abuses, 
they have not been as prevalent as in other places, 

One ladies’ organization bought a large dwelling, 
engaged a housekeeper, and opened the establish- 
ment as a guest house for relatives of Marines at 
the camp. A group of young girls, under supervi- 
sion, Maintain an open house, day and night, and 
give nightly dances. Residents in town and on near- 
by ranches hold picnics and fishing parties for the 
Marines. 

So the Marines may merit these advantages 
Colonel Dubel has spoken to them in this way: 

“Klamath Falls has never had Marines stationed 
in it or in its vicinity. Consequently, for some time 
to come, every Marine assigned here will have a 
peculiarly personal responsibility to safeguard and 
enhance the esteem and admiration with which the 
nation at large regards the Marine Corps. Here, 
more than anywhere else, the personal appearance, 














conduct, and attitude of individual Marines will 

be the basis on which the civil population in whose i 

midst we live will judge the entire Marine Corps. | 

The Commanding Officer feels certain that every ; 

man will make every effort to acquit himself of 

this responsibility with all credit.” * 
it 


by MT Sot. Maurice E. Moran: th 


T THE onset of this war it was expected that 

tropical diseases would be an important item 

in the activities of the Navy Bureau of Medicine 

and Surgery because some of the worst disease- 

ridden areas of the world coincided with the 
theatres of training and combat. 

As a matter of fact, the prevalence of the so- 
called tropical diseases in the combat theatres 
thus far have prevented this war from being a 
clear-cut medical triumph. The two most com- 
monly encountered of the disease enemies are 
malaria and filariasis. Every effort is now being 
made by many of the country’s leading scientists 
to discover the magic pill for malaria and the same 
earnest efforts are being pressed to discover a 
cure-all for filariasis. But, until the ideal drug is 
discovered, the chief fight must come from the 
defense mechanism of the body itself. 

The purpose for which the Klamath Falls 
Marine Barracks was established was to assist the 
body in shortening the period of convalescence by 
proper training of men in an invigorating climate. 
This program applies to filariasis as well as malaria. 

Since, at present, the main effort in ridding the 
system of these chronic infections is the role of 
the body, every effort is being made at Klamath 
Falls to keep the mind and body healthy while 
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nature outflanks the diseases where the reinforce- . 
ments of reinfection are impossible. 

A man in good physical trim has a greater cc 
chance of a quicker recovery than one who is kept th 
inactive around a hospital. That the policy at se 
Klamath Falls of a training schedule with a strong tl 
recreational program is wise is evident from the de 
fact that, in spite of all personnel being potential 
patients, it has been necessary to hospitalize only in 
2 percent of the total complement at any time. of 

Men are stationed here for a minimum three Ww 
months’ period of observation, therapy, and train- fa 
ing, after which they are given “graduation exet- | 
cises” which include successive hikes of six, eight, by 
and twelve miles with full gear, a day of sawing th 
wood and physical drill under arms and other phy- 7 
sical tolerance tests designed to bring on a relapse 
of malaria or filariasis if the body has not thor- Ste 
oughly conquered the diseases. 


At the first “commencement” held recently only 
six of forty-five men were withheld from a “full | ‘Y’ 
duty” status and these only as a precautionary 





measure after showing the slightest symptoms. * 
The results of this first “commencement” offer | ™! 
evidence that the station's program, while a def- 
nite departure from the orthodox method of | ™ 
handling diseases which have an extended period ti 


of convalescence, will be continuously successful. 
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Many of the men stationed at Klamath Falls have sent for their wives. The theory 
that filariasis causes sterility or disfigurement has been proven entirely false. 


The station’s program, emphasizing activities 
so completely that even the comprehensive recrea- 
tional program in one of America’s outdoor para- 
dises helps the men reach physical fitness in the 
pleasantest possible way, also is designed to destroy 
the disease enemies’ propaganda machines. 

These are misstatements, fear of the unknown, 
and general over-rating of the diseases’ potential- 
ities. The medical department at the station, in its 
ideal role of unobtrusive but complete supervision 
of the personnel, is allowing the men to scotch 
these fears by the example of their own progress. 


Individual’s Makeup Varies 


Members of the medical staff also are being 
completely frank in respect to the treatment of 
the diseases and are attempting to educate the 
servicemen that neither disease normally is poten- 
tially fatal, potentially disfiguring or potentially 
damaging in any way. 

Both malaria and filariasis have certain features 
in common: they are transmitted only by the bite 
of insects, particularly mosquitoes. Neither is fatal 
with the exception of one type of malaria, the 
falciparum variety, and it only if treatment is 
withheld too long. Both diseases are characterized 
by their tendency to become chronic and most of 
the time the infected individual is asymptomatic 
with only brief periods of reactivation. 

Malaria, in the field, can, in virtually all 
stances, be suppressed by the regular administra- 
tions of atabrine, one tablet daily, six days per 
week. However, this only suppresses the clinical 
symptoms and does not prevent the inception of 
an infection. It merely keeps the disease in check 
and allows it to smolder in the body. Many men 
will have their first attack after they have left the 
endemic areas and after they have discontinued 
the use of a suppressive. 

In the field, both falciparum or malignant ter- 
tian and vivax or benign tertian malaria are seen, 


the latter being far more prevalent. But, since the 
relapse rate of the falciparum variety probably is 
less than 3 per cent, it is unusual to see a man 
with this particular infection back in the States. 

There are no specific figures available on the 
relapse rate of vivax malaria but virtually 100 per 
cent of the malaria victims of the South Pacific 
have this type when observed in the States. Some 
have experienced only three or four relapses; others 
may have had as many as forty 

An individual’s ability to throw off his malarial 
infection varies considerably and, in this country, 
medical men are seeing only a selected group who 
have had the greatest difficulty in recovering. 

There is little choice between atabrine and 
quinine for use in rapid control of the acute 
attack but neither can be relied upon to eradicate 
the infection completely, despite the amount of 
the drug given and the duration of the treatment. 
Although the variety of vivax malaria acquired in 
the South Pacific is unusually tenacious, there is 
plenty of evidence to show that as time goes on 
there is a gradually decreasing number of relapses. 
With time, all should clear completely and the 
eventual defeat of malaria, unlike some other dis- 
eases, leaves the body in sound condition. 


Germs Cannot Reproduce 


It has been pointed out how duty at the Klamath 
Falls station assists the body in shortening con- 
valescence by proper training of men in an 
invigorating climate. 

The principal fallacies expressed about filariasis 
are that this disease results eventually in disfigure- 
ment or sterility. These nightmarish rumors are 
ridiculous, according to the Navy's tropical disease 
experts. Filariasis does not express itself clinically 
for several months after the infective bites. The 
average time is about six months. 

The filarial organisms injected by the mosquito 
are minute worms which make their way to lymph 
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A specially selected naval medical corps 
is seeking to discover new treatments. 


glands, particularly those in the armpits, groins, 
and in the tissues of the spermatic cords. Here they 
differentiate into sexual forms, mature and produce 
During this process they irritate the tissues and 
swellings, redness, and pain result. This reaction 
usually lasts three or four days to a week and 
recurs at irregular intervals. 

It is definitely known that the adult filarial 
worms in the body cannot produce more adults 
unless their offspring go back through the mos- 
quito. In other words, if a man is inoculated by 
the mosquito with 100 larval worms, unless rein- 
fected, he can never have more than that number 
of worms. Since reinfection is impossible in the 
high, dry climate of the Cascades, a man at Kla- 
math Falls is safe while the body processes destroy 
the worms with which he originally was infected. 

Unfortunately, many persons with little basic 
knowledge of the disease, assume that filariasis and 
the disfiguring elephantiasis are synonymous. Ele- 
phantiasis is a complication of filariasis that rarely 
appears in more than 5 per cent of the native 
population, even in areas where filariasis is unusu- 
ally prevalent. Even there it only shows up after 
long residence, appearing about the time of young 
adulthood and is more common much Iater in life. 

The possibility of servicemen developing ele- 


phantiasis is extremely unlikely. The fears of dis. | 
figurement were fanned by rumor and the wide ™ 
circulation of photographs of elderly South Seg 
natives suffering advanced and abnormally acute 
cases of elephantiasis. As an example of the un- 
likelihood of a serviceman suffering disfigurement & 
by elephantiasis, there is the case history of filariasis | 
introduced around Charleston, South Carolina, by 
importation of slaves in the middle of the lasts 
century. The endemic area no longer exists there} 
and the secondary cases, which probably are com- 
parable in intensity to those seen in the service} 
now, rarely, if ever, developed elephantiasis. 

The concern expressed about filariasis producing } 
sterility seems equally baseless. There is no reason, } 
from an anatomical standpoint or otherwise, to 
expect such a complication in the mild type of 
case encountered in the serviceman and sterility} 
certainly is not evident among the heavily infected} 
natives. As a matter of fact, records are accumu. 4 
lating at this station showing that filariasis patients” 
are becoming fathers without difficulty. And the? 
disease cannot be transmitied by any type of contact 
to the wife or the offspring. Further, the Navy) 
balks the possibility of recurrent reinfection by its} 
policy of prompt removal from the endemic area] 
of men suffering filariasis. 

These are the facts of malaria and filariasis, 
exposing these enemies in their true light. They § 
are worthy foes of physical well being, yes, but | 
they are not supermen of the disease world. 

A specially selected Naval medical department | 
is attempting to discover new methods of diagnosis, § 
particularly those which reveal the termination of 9 
the infection. Newer drugs, aimed at eradication, ¥ 
not merely suppression, are being investigated in 
many of the leading medical institutions through} 
out the nation. Those of merit will be employed) 
for the benefit of the men on the Klamath Falls) 
station. But not until they are proven in they 
laboratory. The medical staff there will not use the» 
personnel as “guinea pigs.” 

Until the right drug comes along, it is the 
intention to balk these enemies to health with 
the invaluable aid of nature and the intelligent) 
psychological approach for which the unorthodox] 
method at Klamath Falls is ideally suited. This line 
of defense has only been occupied a few months 
and has won the first engagement. 





The Greeks Had A Word For Us 
Probably the first distinctive designation for Marines was the name epibatae, applied 
to Greek sea-fighters employed on galleys. This term was used to distinguish them 
from the Aoplites, or heavy infantry of the land. The epibatae were not the first Marines, 
however. In the days of the Phoenicians and the Egyptians, sea-fighters were employed 
to defend the bulwarks of their own ships and conduct boarding parties against the 


enemy.—From Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 
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This generously camouflaged Jap Sally plane went up in 
smoke and debris a few seconds after this picture was 


taken—destroyed by parafrag bombs seen descending here. 
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FALSE GODS- 


‘"... And if they die well on the battlefield, they then will be promoted in the hier- 
archy of the gods, and worshipped ever after by the nation and their families."’ 


EARL Harbor marked the beginning of a long 
and painful Odyssey of discovery for millions 
of Americans. They discovered the Pacific and 
found that, instead of being one vast expanse of 
water separating and protecting the United States 
from any menace in the Far East, it was really a 
passageway along which hostile forces could sneak 
up to deal treacherous blows against American lives 
and possessions. They discovered the famed South 
Sea islands and found that, instead of being a 
paradise of easy living and languorous romance, 
they were for the most part loathsome jungles or 
bleak coral reefs, full of slimy, crawling things and 
malignant disease. They discovered, above all, the 
Japanese, and they found that, contrary to our 
European enemy, this enemy of the Pacific was 
nothing like he had been represented. 
Up to Pearl Harbor, the American idea of Japan 
and the Japanese was still dominated by the ro- 
manticism of Lafcadio Hearn and “Madame Butter- 


fly.” Japan was generally believed to be a land of 
picturesque scenery, pretty wood-and-paper bunga- 
lows and colorful paper lanterns, inhabited by a 
quaint, ever smiling, ever bowing, and ever polite 
people who were ruled and defended by stern but 
honorable and chivalrous Samurai, and who found 
their relaxation in the company of charming 
geisha girls. And neither the numerous warnings 
about the rising menace of Japan nor the Japanese 
atrocities in China were able seriously to disturb 
this fixed idea. In fact, despite Pearl Harbor and 
despite all the documented reports about Japanese 
atrocities inflicted upon our own flesh and blood, 
this conventional picture of Japan is still so prev- 
alent that it forms a welcome background for ap- 
peasers who are now conducting an open campaign 
for a softer peace for Japan than Germany. 

Yet all the fighting men on the Pacific fronts 
who have had to learn about the Japanese the hard 
way by personal contact with them in battle—and 
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SAD 


Beneath the trappings of modernity the Japanese people have remained what they always were 


—barbarians. Japanese conduct is the result of savage, warlike racial traits shaped to a code of 


barbarism now being employed in a program of conquest and world rule. by Otlo D. Tolischus 


for that matter the civilians who had the mis- 
fortune to fall into Japanese hands after the out- 
break of the war—know how little that picture 
resembles reality. Pearl Harbor has already gone 
down in history as a synonym for treachery, and 
the Death March of Bataan, topped by the execu- 
tion of American and Australian flyers, are merely 
outstanding examples of the treatment which Japa- 
nese “chivalry” accords to all military and civilian 
war prisoners, of whom this writer was one. But 
while there is a tendency at home to put the blame 
for these infamies on the Japanese “militarists,” the 
soldiers at the front know better. 

They have learned to know that not only the 
Japanese “militarist,’ but the average Japanese 
soldier embodying the characteristics of his nation 
is a savage, dirty and treacherous, but also a tough 
and fanatic—and at times a wholly fantastic— 
fighter who seems incomprehensible to the West- 
ern mind. They have seen him practice trickery 
and treachery on every hand, even to the extent of 
killing those who would save him from death. 


More Demoniac Than Military 


They have seen him fight to the last man, and 
where the struggle becomes hopeless make an end 
of it in wild and suicidal “banzai” charges in which 
even the wounded join. They have seen whole 
units kill themselves with hand grenades, sabers, 
bayonets, and daggers, rather than surrender. They 
have seen mass suicides even among civilians in 
which fathers and mothers cut their children’s 
throats and then tossed the bodies and themselves 
over the cliffs. They have seen them shriek and 
stomp and dance like maniacs in front of American 
guns, and they have seen them in a ceremonious 
funeral procession in the midst of American artil- 
lery fire. They are quite familiar by now with the 
blood-curdling Japanese yells, “Marines, you die! 
Marines, we kill you!” intended as much to frighten 





the Americans as to pep up the Japanese them- 
selves. And they are familiar with the pornographic 
pictures that are part of the equipment of so many 
Japanese found on the battlefields. 


World Conquest by Savagery 


There have been many and learned explanations 
for this strange Japanese behavior, ranging from 
the fact that Japanese babies are held out over the 
balcony at frequent intervals to perform their 
toilet to the other fact that the Japanese eat fish and 
sea weeds. There have been dispatches from the 
Pacific fronts attributing the suicide mania of the 
Japanese to their fear of being treated in the same 
manner if caught as they treat their own prisoners, 
though most Japanese prisoners still seek death 
even after they have learned better. And the new 
sciences of psychiatry and psychoanalysis are still 
at work on them. 

But the obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
the Japanese conduct is that it is the familiar 
manifestation of a primitive, savage, and warlike 
nature such as is found in other primitive and war- 
like tribes, where the same kind of conduct is re- 
garded as quite normal and to be expected. It 
should be especially familiar to the descendants of 
pioneers with memories of the Indian Wars in their 
blood, and even to those brought up on Wild West 
stories with their stealthy fighting, their scalping, 
and their torture stakes. It merely looks strange 
in a people who have represented themselves as 
more or less civilized and who have, in fact, suc- 
cessfully imitated many achievements of our civil- 
ization, especially in the line of modern armaments. 
Yet beneath the trappings of modernity the Japa- 
nese have remained what they always were— 
barbarians. This truth has at last been officially 
proclaimed to the world in the joint statement 
issued by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill at the last Quebec conference; for in it 
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they pledged themselves to “the destruction of the 
barbarians of the Pacific.” 

Nor are the Japanese unique in that respect. 
The. savageries committed by Nazi Germans 
throughout Europe show that even the most civil- 
ized people can relapse into barbarism within a 
short time. But while German “rebarbarization” is 
a recent phenomonon produced by the Hitler mad- 
ness and may be expected to pass with it, Japanese 
savagery is deep and primordial, and an integral 
part of the Japanese character through the ages. It 
is no newly acquired characteristic, but a product 
of inheritance which has been carefully nurtured 
and preserved by Japanese religion, tradition, and 
political indoctrination, and which has now been 
put in the service of the new Japanese totalitarian 
state for the purpose of world conquest. 


Racial Traits a Partial Answer 


As a race the Japanese are a blend of Mongoliod 
and Malayan-Indonesian peoples who conquered 
the Japanese islands in prehistoric times and trans- 
mitted their inherent characteristics to their descen- 
dants. These inherent and inherited characteristics 
have been best described by one of their most 
ardent admirers who long sought to win them as 
allies — General Karl Haushofer, the German 
geopolitician and close adviser to Hitler, who paved 
the way for the German-Japanese alliance. The 
Japanese, he said, are cruel and callous to foreign 
suffering, but also uncomplaining about their own. 
He found in them the vindictiveness of the Mala- 
yan who pursues revenge with never-wavering 
perseverance, and the mental arrogance of the 
Chinese disguised by elaborate ceremonies of 
formal politeness. But the very strictness of this 


ceremonial was in his view merely a device to 
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“Tradition, training, and indoctrination have been of paramount importance in 
making the Japanese a tenacious and savage enemy. Training starts in childhood.” 





restrain an inherently passionate nature which at 
times broke through all restraints and exploded 
into demoniacal outbursts. He greatly admired 
their capability for ruthless bravery and unlimited 
self-sacrifice for the greater whole which he as well 
as other Nazi leaders sought to inculcate into the 
German soldiers, but he also found them subject 
to states of stupor and autosuggestion. 

This is one explanation of the Japanese behavior 
cited above, based on the German idea of race. 
But while it is true that all races display certain 
predominant characteristics which distinguish them 
from others, it is equally true that these character- 
istics are by no means a matter of race as such 
nor of pathology, but primarily one of environ- 
ment, tradition, training, and above all indoctrina- 
tion. It is these factors which develop certain 
traits in a people and suppress others, and. the 
latest scientific research even suggests the possibil- 
ity that the same factors may produce certain 
physical conditions and _ predispositions which 
further emphasize the racial character. But by the 
same token, a change in these factors will also 
produce a change in the dominant racial character- 
istics, which is amply proved by the changes 
brought about in people through migration, and by 
the historic changes wrought in nations by changed 
conditions. The Americanization of both German 
and Japanese elements in the United States is one 
illustration of this process. 

That tradition, training, and indoctrination have 
been of paramount importance in making the 
Japanese what they are has been fully recognized 
by the American top commanders in the Pacific— 
Admiral Nimitz and General MacArthur. In his 
recent speech to the American Legion, Admiral 
Nimitz said that “we are opposed by a tenacious 
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and savage enemy who worships false geds and 
false ideals, and who is willing to die for them.” 
And General MacArthur, on landing on Morotai 
Islands, struck the same note when he said that 
“Japan’s barbaric codes have dominated Japanese 
character and culture for centuries and have led to 
a type of national savagery which is at strange 
variance with many basic impulses of the Japanese 
people.” We can take their word for it, and that 
it makes it especially pertinent to examine what the 
false gods and false ideals are which the Japanese 
worship, and what barbarous codes have shaped 
their savagery. For in their gods and codes men 
embody their ideals and this being so they will not 
rise above them until they change them. 


The Inbreeding of an Idea 

The great difference between Japan and the 
Western world is that, whereas Western civiliza- 
tion is a composite product of many influences and 
traditions which at times produced viclent up- 
heavals, but which also contributed each its own 
share to man’s upward climb and thus marked a 
break in his link with his savage ancestry, there 
was no such development and no such break in 
Japan. In the West, the rationalism of Hellenic 
culture, which taught men how to think; the moral 
law of the Ten Commandments developed by 
Judaism; the secular law preduced by the ancient 
Roman Empire; the love, pity, and compassion in- 
troduced by Christianity; finally the natural sciences 
which taught man the law of cause and effect— 
they all went into the modern man’s picture of the 
world and ethical and moral standards. 

But Japan knows none of these values. For 
the Japanese, living in more or less “splendid 
isolation” in their secluded islands, are still living 
according to a faith which, they proudly proclaim, 
has remained “unbroken for ages eternal,” and 
which, in fact, does go straight back to primitive 
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savagery. It is as elemental and primeval, but also 
as simple, unified, and cohesive as that of any 
still wild tribe. At times it has been modified 
by Chinese civilization and Buddhism, and more 
recently by Western civilization and even 
Christianity, but these never penetrated more than 
skin-deep, and were in turn modified to fit the 
unchanging core of Japanese thought. And when- 
ever they threatened to get the upper hand, the 
“Japanese spirit” rose up in arms, and there was 
a purge, such as has been going on in Japan for the 
last ten years, until today the ancient faith is again 
supreme and beyond challenge. 


The Jap a “Divine Creature” 


This ancient faith is known as Shinto, or the 
“Way of the Gods.” It is both a religion and a 
state cult, and as such both the basis of the whole 
religious and emotional life of the Japanese as 
well as the foundation of the theocratic state. 
Whatever other religion a Japanese may profess, he 
is and remains a Shintoist, whether he wishes to 
be one or not. For he has absorbed Shinto ideas 
with his mother’s milk, and few are able to break 
away from them. In contrast to other religions, 
Shinto has neither a theology, nor a creed, nor 
an ethical or moral code. Yet it determined the 
whole Japanese view of the world, sets Japan’s 
ethical and moral standards, such as they are, and 
inspires those policies of the Japanese state which 
precipitated the Pacific war. It is the one faith 
which unifies religion and politics and puts religous 
sanctions behind the policies of a major power. 
And this makes it necessary to examine Shinto not 
only as a religion and a system of morals, or the 
lack of them, but also as a political ideology. 

As religion, Shinto is mainly primitive macure 
worship which, like all primitive religions, has 
persenfied natural forces as gods. It teaches the 
Japanese that the universe, the animate and in- 
animate world, was born of the gods; that it is 
therefore a sentient offspring of the gods, and 
therefore divine. For being born of the gods, it 
is also of the same substance as the gods, and the 
gods themselves are part cf it. There is an upper 
world of the gods, a world of men. and a nether 
world of the dead, but they are all part of the 
same universe. The gods themselves are therefore 
not supernatural beings, but part of cosmic nature. 
And in the myths and legends expounding this 
cosmogeny, the gods begin to shade into Japanese 
heroes of antiquity, like the gods of ancient Greece. 

Nevertheless, while fundamentally alike in kind, 
the gods and their offsprings are still divided in 
rank in an ever ascending hierarchy. And in this 
hierarchy, the Japanese, as the most direct 
descendants of the gods, rank as the highest race 
on earth. In fact, they are gods themselves, and 
their land is the “land of the gods.” And being 
gods, they cannot really die. For this mundane 
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life is merely a transitory phase of their existence, 
to be continued in the upper world of the gods. 
Moreover, if they die well, and die especially well 
on the battlefield, they will be promoted in the 
hierarchy of the gods, and will become patron 
gods of the Japanese race, to be worshipped ever 
after by their families and the nation. 


A World of Miracles and Magic 


To Japanese scholars and scientists, this cosmos 
presents, of course, many difficulties, but no more 
than any religious cosmogony presents to their 
brethren of the West. And since the Shinto cos- 
mogony is a principle of state, they dare not 
challenge it lest they suffer the fate of Socrates 
who was also accused of trying to dethrone the 
gods. But to the average Japanese, this difficulty 
is slight. For he still lives in a world that is pre- 
Hellenic, prerational, and prescientific—a world 
not of cause and effect, but of miracles and magic, 
peopled with myriads of gods and spirits who are 
as real to him as physical existence. The reason is 
that the Japanese never knew an Aristotle, a 
Copernicus, or a Newton; they never learned the 
laws of logic, never indulged in abstract inquiry 
or speculation. Their mind works in a more 
elemental manner, much as a woman's mind is 
supposed to do—by instinct, intuition, apprehen- 
sion, feeling, emotion, association of ideas, or, as 
the Japanese themselves put it, by synthesis rather 
than analysis and deduction. If there are con- 
tradictions in their cosmos, they take these in their 
stride. But by the same token, the Japanese still 
live in a subconscious rather than a fully conscious 
state, and only dimly discern the borderline be- 


tween reality and fiction. And this state of mind 
is one explanation for both their hysterical out- 
breaks and their willingness to die. 

As a moral and ethical system, Shinto has only. 
one command—to follow the “Way of the Gods.” 
This way is illustrated by the actions of the gods 
themselves, as transmitted in Japanese myths and 
legends, and as interpreted by Shinto priests who 
quite often are military men. And this way is 
again based on the Shinto cosmogony which makes 
man and nature divine. But if man and nature are 
divine, then whatever is natural is equally divine— 
the good and the bad. In fact, the concepts of 
abstract good or bad do not arise. There is no con- 
flict between good and evil, not between God and 
man, nor between man and nature. There is no 
moral law, no original sin, no fall of man, no hell. 
As one Japanese put it, only bad people like the 
Chinese need a moral law; the Japanese, being 
gods, need only look into their hearts to know 
what to do. And whatever their hearts prompt 
them to do is good. 


Primitive Morals as State Policy 


It is therefore no moral shock to the Japanese 
mind, as it would be to the Western mind, that 
the gods whose “Way” is to be followed, are sav- 
age, cruel, treacherous, and incidentally obscene. 
For being conceived in a primitive jungle age, 
they naturally reflect the moral and ethical values 
of their age. Yet the moral and ethical values 
which they personify are now being extolled in 
this twentieth century as a matter of state policy 
as the only true and valid ones, and they are being 
impressed on every Japanese man, woman, and 
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child with all the authority of an authoritarian 
overnment, through the schools and colleges, 
through the army, and through the extensive adult 
educational system. In other words, the Japanese 
know only a natural world ruled by the law of 
the jungle; they have not yet advanced to the 
concept of a moral world ruled by the moral law. 
It means that the Japanese are being brought up 
as savages in the literal sense of the word, but 
as savages who are doubly dangerous because they 
have mastered the machine. And this explains 
the treacheries and savageries they are commit- 
ting throughout the Pacific area. 


The Family as an Hierarchy 


But the most important aspect of Shinto is that 
of a political ideology on which rest the Japanese 
state and its policies. And that ideology is like- 
wise based on Shinto cosmogony frem which the 
Japanese political leaders have derived two funda- 
mental concepts. 

The first, fitting in with Oriental tradition 
generally, is that the Japanese people, as descend- 
ants of the same family of gods, are really a divine 
family in themselves, and their state therefore 
a divine family state. As in most Oriental coun- 
tries, the Japanese social structure is based, not 
on the rights of the individual and the idea of a 
Social Contract, as in the West, but on the pri- 
macy of the family. It is the family, and not the 
individual, which forms the unit of society, and 
it is not abstract law governing individuals but 
blood relationship which rules and controls the 
Japanese. But the Japanese family rests not on 
the lateral relationship between husband and wife 
united by “love,” as in the West, but on the verti- 
cal relationship between parents and children, 
more particularly between father and son, who 
are united by paternal benevolence on the one 
side and filial piety on the other. Each family is 
a little hierarchy in itself, over which the father 
rules as a patriarch, and the relationship between 
husband and wife, between father and children, 
is virtually that between lord and vassal. 


Blood Loyalty Unites Japan 

But filial piety easily fits in with the idea 
of ancestor worship, brought to Japan from 
China. And ancestor worship fits in well with the 
worship of the gods, conceived as ancestors of the 
Japanese race. Filial piety, therefore, becomes 
part of the “Way of the Gods,” forming the one 
important limitation of the jungle law. But as 
the concept of the family is extended to embrace 
the whole family state, filial piety also becomes 
extended to embrace a wider concept—that of 
personal loyalty—which is the one ideal the Japa- 
nese have developed. They know no loyalty to 
un abstract idea or ideal which is beyond their 
-acal horizon, but only loyalty based on blood 
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“To most Americans, Japan is a Madame 
Butterfly land of beauty and politeness.’ 


relationship, however remote. It was first loyalty 
to the clan, then to the feudal overlord, now to 
the Emperor as the head of the family state. But 
the very narrowness of this concept makes it that } 
much more intense. It gives the Japanese greater i 
cohesion than found in most nations. And it is i 
the basis for that “peerless polity” on which the 
Japanese leaders depended to smash the liberal 
and individualistic West. 


Straight From the Sun Goddess 


The second and even more important concept, 
developed from the first, is that the Japanese 
Emperor is a lineal descendant of the Sun Goddess 
who is the highest among the gods and the ruler q 
of the Heavens. By virtue of this descent, which i 
is his inalienable title to his throne, he is pro- 
claimed to be not merely a temporal ruler in the 
secular Western sense, but a “manifest god,” to 
be worshipped and obeyed in filial piety accord- i 
ing to the “Way of the Gods.” Moreover, he is 
proclaimed to be not merely the god and ruler ; 
of the Japanese, but the god and ruler of all 
the nations, who has been commended by his 
divine ancestors to extend his benevolent reign ; 
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over all the earth, and to chastise any obstreperous 
nations, like the United States and Great Britain, 
who dare to disobey him. 

According to the Japanese mythology, from 
which these notions are derived, the Sun Geddess 
sent her grandson down from Heaven to the Japa- 
nese islands with this command: “This country, 
fruitful and abounding in rice, is the land over 
which our descendants shall rule. Go you, there- 
fore, down and reign over it. Under you and your 
offspring it shall prosper as long as the Heavens 
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and the Earth endure.” Nobody could quarrel with 
this injunction if the Japanese Emperors had stuck 
to it and had confined their rule to their own land. 
But the Japanese mythology further relates that 
after three generations of the “Heavenly Deities” 
had ruled over part of Japan for 1,792,476 years, 
they produced the first “human” emperor named 
Jimmu, who led an expedition for the conquest 
of the rest of the islands and in 660 B.C. founded 
the Japanese Empire. On this occasion he is cred- 
ited with having issued a proclamation which the 
modern Japanese statesmen have put on a par 
with the original injunction of the Sun Goddess, 
and which enunciated what had become known as 
the principle of Hakko Ichiu. After announcing 
that he would try to improve the condition of his 
people, who were still “roosting in nests or dwelling 
in caves,” the alleged proclamation reads: “There- 
after, the Capital may be extended so as to em- 
brace all the six cardinal points, and the eight 
cords may be covered so as to form a roof. Will 
this not be well?” 


One World, Jap Style 


According to W. G. Aston, who translated it, 
“this whole proclamation is thoroughly Chinese 
in every respect, and it is preposterous to put it 
into the mouth of an Emperor who is supposed to 
have lived more than a thousand years before the 
introduction of Chinese learning into Japan.” In 
point of fact, such learning was not introduced 
into Japan until the early centuries of the Christian 
era, and it was not till around 400 A.D. that the 
Japanese learned to read or write. Yet the modern 
Japanese statesmen seriously advance this apocry- 
phal injunction as justification for their whole 
policy of expansion. For they interpret the prccla- 
mation, to which they frequently refer as the 
“principle of the founding of the Empire,” as a 
command to extend the “Capital,” that is the rule 
of the Emperor, until the whole world has become 
“one household under one roof,” that is, until it 
has been put under the rule of the Japanese Em- 
peror. And on this fantastic foundation they pro- 
claim it to be Japan’s “divine mission” to establish 
1 “New Order” in the world which will embody 
this principle of their Empire-founding, and to 
wage a “Holy War” for that purpose. 


Destroying the Seeds of Aggression 


Nor is that interpretation confined to the Japa- 
nese militarists. Scholars, statesmen, writers, and 
especially the professors, have enlisted in the 
campaign to propagate it to the ends of the earth 
as a far loftier principle than anything the West 
has produced. They frankly proclaim that there 
can be no peace in the werld until it is ruled by 
one power alone, and that power in their view can 
only be Japan which will give each nation its 
proper place in a “universal brotherhood” under 
the benevolent reign of the divine Japanese Em- 
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peror. In fact, one of the most enthusiastic pro- 
ponents of Hakko Ichiu, Professor Chikao Fujisawa, 
has written a new world history for the Japanese 
in which he declares that all nations have sprung 
from Japan as the motherland and fountain source 
of civilization, and that therefore the world must 
be “reunited” under the Japanese Emperor. 
Whether the Japanese leaders really believe in 
the divine origin of their Emperor, of themselves, 
and of their Hakko Ichiu principle is immaterial. 
They act and talk as if they do, and considering 
their inability to distinguish between fact and fic- 
tion it is quite possible that they at least half 
believe it. The important point, however, is that 
the great mass of the Japanese people believe in it, 
and that therefore Shinto has been the great propa- 
ganda stand-by of Japanese leaders through the 
ages. Even when it was crowded into the back- 
ground by Confucianism and Buddhism, and when 
the Emperor himself was overshadowed by the 
Taikun, it yet remained strong enough among the 
masses tO prevent any revolution against the 
throne. And since the restoration of the Emperor 
to direct rule after Commodore Perry opened up 
Japan to the outside world, Shinto has become 
more potent than ever. In fact, it was used as the 
main instrument for the restoration of the Em- 
peror and is now the foundation of the Japanese 
state. It easily survived the democratic wave which 
swept over Japan after the last war, and became 
the basis of the present totalitarian state geared 
solely to war. It is, above all, the basis for the 
whole education of the nation, and most especially 
for the indoctrination of the Japanese soldier. 


Propaganda With a Divine Flavor 


For the first maxim that is drilled into the Japa- 
nese soldier is that to die for the Emperor is his 
greatest glory, and to surrender his greatest dis- 
grace. To die is his duty and his privilege accord- 
ing to the “Way of the Gods,” and as part of the 
filial piety and loyalty he owes to the Emperor as 
the god-head of the family state. To surrender 
means expulsion from the ranks of the gods and 
eternal disgrace, not only to himself, but to his 
whole family, As shown by Japanese war literature, 
the flesh is still weak, and physically the Japanese 
shrinks from death as much as anybody. But his 
indoctrination is such that in all but a few cases he 
is able to overcome physical fear by the propelling 
force of a single-track mind trained to only one 
objective, and the mad “banzai” charges and mass 
suicides are the result. But he is also taught that to 
die well he must first kill his enemy, and that even 
if his head has been chopped off, the head should 
jump at the throat of the enemy and fasten its 
teeth in it. If, therefore, Japanese wounded shoot 
at those who would aid them, it is part of the 
training they have received. In fact, the practice of 
treachery and cruelty is an integral part of that 
training, and to harden the troops they are openly 
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encourage to indulge in orgies of rape and slaughter 
after victory. 

These are the dark and sinister forces, surviving 
from the age of savagery and more potent than any 
material weapons, which hold the Japanese mind 
in their grip. They are the forces which plunged 
Japan into war, which inspired all the Japanese 
treachery and cruelty, and which are responsible 
for the loss of thousands of American lives. Yet 
there are still Americans who would preserve them, 
on the chance that we might be able to use Shinto 
and Emperor worship for our own purposes. But 
the Quebec communique and the statements of 


the American commanders may be taken as assui- 
ance that this view will not prevail. For the “de- 
struction of the barbarians of the Pacific” must 
mean primarily the destruction of all those Japa- 
nese traditions and creeds as well as political and 
economic institutions which Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek designated as bearing the seeds of Japa- 
nese aggression. And since all these traditions, 
creeds, and institutions center around the Japanese 
Emperor, the method of this necessary destruction 
is obvious. Only then can there be any hope that 
the Pacific will live up to its name. And only thus 
can the sacrifices of this war be justified. 








“Tell it to the Marines!” Everyone has 
heard this exclamation of incredulity but no 
one seems to know its origin. For a time it 
was believed it first appeared in “Pepys’ 
Diary”. Samuel Pepys was supposed to have 
written that a traveler at the Court of Charles 
Il who reported any strange or unheard-of 
thing was told to “tell it to the Marines.” 
If the well-informed and widely-traveled 
gentlemen of the British Royal Marines con- 
firmed his story it was assumed to be true. 

The “Pepys’ Diary” origin was printed in 
the Marine Corps Gazette for December, 
1918, and because of this it was widely ac- 
cepted as authentic. However, a search of 
Pepys’ writings by. several scholars failed to 





Tell It to the Marines! 


bring the story to light. Instead it was found 
that the story explaining the phrase had ac- 
tually been written by Colonel William Price 
Drury, of the British Royal Marines, who 
used the style of Pepys in the preface to his 
“Petrified Eye and Other Stories”, published 
in 1904. It was no more, Colonel Drury ex- 
plained later, than “a frabrication.” 

Ted Robinson in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer has attributed it to Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Redgauntlet” and to Lord Byron’s “The 
Lost Island”. While we may assume that 
Scott and Byron were the first to use the 
phrase in print, there is no telling when it 
entered the language as verbal slang —CapP- 
TAIN WILLIAM B. WISDOM. 
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look upon the air corps as a separate organization. 


MZBINE Corps Aviation is an integral part of 
the Marine Corps. The realization of this 
principle, and all its implications, is prerequisite 
to an understanding of its functions and organiza- 
tion. The use of the term “Marine Air Corps” by 
civilians and even by military personnel is indica- 
tive of a complete ignorance of the true relation- 
ship between aviation and the rest of the Corps. 

The term “Air Corps” can be properly applied 
to autonomous or independent organizations like 
the Army Air Forces or the Royal Air Force. Such 
units consider themselves as a part of the military 
might of the nation, a part of the three-way team 
of Army, Navy, and Air Force. The official War 
Department doctrine on the relationship between 
the AAF and the rest of the Army states: “Land 
power and air power are co-equal and interde- 
pendent forces; neither is an auxiliary of the 
other.” * 

Marine Corps doctrine on the relationship be- 
tween air and ground forces, as stated by Major 
General Roy S. Geiger, is exactly opposite to that 
of the Army: “The mission of Marine Corps Avia- 
tion is to furnish the necessary air support of the 
ground forces of the Marine corps.” + The assign- 
ments carried out by Marine Aviation are much 
the same as those which were formerly done by 
the artillery and the cavalry. Only if one thinks 
of air power as a newer, more versatile, combined 
artillery and cavalry can its proper place in the Ma- 
rine Corps be understood. 


Basic Mission Not Altered 


The secondary mission of Marine Corps Aviation 
is a rough equivalent of the duty which Marines 
perform aboard battleships, cruisers and other units 
of the fleet. “. . . to provide a reserve from which 
the Navy may draw aviation units for service 
afloat on purely Naval missions.” This function 
does mot mean that Marine Corps Aviation is 
merely a subordinate part of Naval Aviation. The 
principle works both ways: shore-based Navy 
squadrons are often used to reinforce Marine avia- 
tion units supporting ground operations. 

It would be absurd to claim that there have not 
been unforeseen developments which have occa- 
sionally necessitated the employment of Marine 
Corps Aviation for purposes other than those for 
which it was intended. There have also been cir- 


* War Department Field Manual 100-20, 
Employment of Air Power.”’ 
¢ “Marine Corps Aviation,’ 
Geiger, 


“Command and 


J by Major General Roy S. 
Marine Corps Gasenbe. November 1943. 
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By Capt. Warren H. Goodman 


cumstances which have occasionally prevented Ma- 
rine Corps Aviation from providing all the neces- 
sary support for the ground forces without the 
help of Navy or Army aviation units. But these 
circumstances do not alter the basic mission. 
When the Guadalcanal landing was made, the 
nearest Allied air bases were on Efate and Espiritu 
Santo (in the New Hebrides). Thus, until Hen- 
derson Field was captured and put into operation, 
the ground forces were operating far outside the 
effective range of Marine Wildcats, Dauntlesses, 
and Avengers. The Army’s long-range bombers 
and the Navy's carrier-based planes could reach 
Guadalcanal and their aid had to be enlisted.* 
Moreover, there were not (in that early stage of 
the war) sufficient Marine squadrons available to 
do the job on Guadalcanal without the continued 
cooperation of Naval Aviation and the AAF. 


Allied Air Strength Increases 


Later in the campaign, when Marine Corps 
ground forces were relieved by Army troops, there 
were no AAF units available in the South Pa- 
cific to relieve the First Marine Aircraft Wing. 
There were the Army heavy bombardment, photo- 
graphic and fighter planes of a strategic air force 
in the area, but these units were neither trained 
nor equipped to furnish tactical support to ground 
forces. Thus the First Marine Aircraft Wing was 
called upon to provide the same aerial support for 
Army troops as it had provided for the First Ma- 
rine Division. 

By the spring of 1943, Allied air strength in the 
South Pacific had grown considerably. With two 
Marine Aircraft Wings in the area and numerous 
bases in the southern Solomons to operate from, 
Marine Corps Aviation was able to operate more 
nearly according to the books during the New 
Georgia campaign. The aviation units engaged in 
the New Georgia campaign were under the cen- 
tralized control of Commander, Aircraft, Solomon 
Islands. This important post was at times held by 
Marine and Naval officers, and at times by AAF 
generals. The Army units concerned, however, were 

mainly heavy bombers, medium bombers, and fight- 
ers. Their main mission was to strike at enemy 
bases far from the scene of the actual ground fight- 
ing. Virtually all of the aerial activities in direct 
support of ground troops were left to Marine air- 
* Similar situations have arisen lately in the Central Pa- 


cific area when landings were made too far from friendly 
bases to be supported by land-based aircraft. 
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Curtiss Helldiver fighter planes, with Marine pilots at the controls, fiy close support 
to ground troops creeping through land mines, booby traps and barbed wire meshes. 


men, reinforced by some land-based Navy 
squadrons. 

In the Bougainville campaign, Marine squadrons 
were again in a position to furnish air support 
to Marine ground forces, and that support was em- 
ployed to a greater extent than ever before. The 
results were a gratifying justification, if any was 
needed, of the doctrines underlying the organiza- 
tion and training of Marine Corps Aviation. The 
list of services which aviation performed during 
that campaign is the detailed answer to those who 
ask “What are the functions of Marine Corps 
Aviation?” 

Prior to the actual landing on Bougainville by 
the Third Marine Division, aviation had already 
started on the tasks assigned to it. The ground com- 
mand was furnished with aerial photographs of the 
entire coast of Bougainville, and terrain maps pre- 
pared from those photographs. Detailed analysis 
of these photographs enabled the ground com- 
mand to decide which beaches were most vulner- 


able. This information was kept up to date, and 


changes in Japanese installations were discovered 
by repeated photographic reconnaissance up to 
D-1 Day. Suitable beaches, airfield sites, and in- 
itial artillery and antiaircraft sites were picked on 
the basis of the pictures. The possible location of 
coral for surfacing the landing strip was discov- 
ered before D-Day on photographs and later con- 
firmed by investigation on the ground. Through- 
out the campaign, photographic squadrons con- 
tinued to furnish the ground command with reg- 
ular coverage of all Japanese positions. 

The aerial campaign to destroy Japanese air 
power in the Bougainville area also began before 
D-Day. Frequent bombing and strafing attacks were 
made against the Japanese airfields in the area. As 
a result, all five enemy fields were out of com- 
mission on D-Day and the only aerial opposition 
to the landing came from the Rabaul area, more 
than 200 miles away. After D-Day, Japanese air- 
fields were attacked as soon as photographic recon- 
naissance revealed that they had been repaired 
sufficiently to be used. Rarely did an enemy strip 
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remain serviceable more than twenty-rour hours, 
and rarely were two usable at the same time. 

The long, hard task of furnishing surface and 
ground forces with fighter protection began as 
soon as the ships carrying the troops to the beach- 
head entered the Bougainville area. As long as 
there was a threat of Japanese aerial attack, all 
convoys and both beachheads (Cape Torokina and 
Stirling Island in the Treasury group) were fur- 
nished with a twenty-four-hour fighter umbrella. 
Corsairs and Hellcats did most of the daylight fight- 
er cover work; PV and F4U night fighters flew 
dusk to dawn patrols. Many attacks by Japanese 
bombers were repelled by these fighters and a large 
percentage of the attackers were shot down. Nu- 
merous other attacks were probably discouraged 
by the presence of the fighter cover. 

Marine Avengers acted as aerial spotters for 
destroyers shelling the beach on Stirling Island to 
prepare the way for the landing. This marked the 
beginning of another job for aviation. Throughout 
the Bougainville operation, pilots of Dauntlesses 
and Avengers “rested up” from their more strenu- 
ous missions by acting as aerial chauffeurs for ar- 
tillery spotters. On some occasions, the pilots them- 
selves acted as spotters. They also flew frequent 
“Pistol Pete” missions to silence enemy artillery. 
Jap artillerymen soon learned to respect the prow- 
ess of these planes and an airborne SBD or TBF 
was enough to silence Jap guns. 


Commanders Laud Air Support 


On D-Day, as the first wave of landing boats 
left the transports and headed for the beach, a 
formation of Marine Avengers which had been 
circling overhead began its bombing and strafing 
attack upon the Japanese defensive positions. The 
landing boats were only a few hundred yards from 
shore during the attack, and they landed before 
the dust raised by the attack had settled. This was 
the first close support bombing mission of the 
campaign. The term “close support” is a fitting 
description of one of the most important services 
which aviation performed. Many of the targets 
which the: ground forces requested to have bombed 
during the Bougainville operation were within a 
few hundred yards of friendly positions. On some 
occasions installations strong enough to justify the 
use of 500-pound bombs were attacked with 100- 
pounders because friendly positions were so close 
that they would have been hit by shrapnel from 
the larger bombs. Marine SBD and TBF squadrons 


received many messages of thanks and congratula- 
tions from the ground commanders for their pin- 
point bombing in support of ground troops. 


Part of the Marine Corps 


The beachhead at Cape Torokina was far from 
the main Japanese bases on the island. The enemy 
had to transport troops and supplies to the front 
from their bases near Kahili, Buka, or Kieta. The 
roads, bridges, and trails between those bases and 
the Torokina area were constantly bombed and 
strafed. A constant watch was kept for enemy 
barges and barge staging points. It soon became 
almost impossible for the Japs to move men or 
supplies in daylight and their night movements 
were constantly harassed by night fighters and 
“Black Cats.” The main enemy supply bases, and 
supply dumps near the front, were attacked almost 
daily with all available aircraft. This constant aerial 
warfare against their supply and communications 
made it impossible for the Japs to use more than 
a small portion of the vast amount of supplies 
which they had on the island. 

For approximately a month after D-Day, there 
was no airfield in operation on the Torokina beach- 
head. This did not stop aviation from serving as a 
delivery service for important supplies and per- 
sonnel. Transport planes often made paradrop de- 
liveries of food, ammunition, and other important 
supplies to the ground forces. Equipment too 
delicate for delivery by parachute and important 
personnel were flown in by seaplane. This tem- 
porary arrangement gave way to regularly sched- 
uled transport flights as soon as the Torokina strip 
was in commission. Wounded personnel were 
evacuated by air on the return trip. 

These were the major contributions of aviation 
to the Bougainville campaign. But the term “neces- 
sary air support” includes far more. Marine pilots 
were called upon to drop messages to front-line 
units, to observe (or take ground officers up to ob- 
serve) enemy activity, and to deliver propaganda 
leaflets to the Japanese. 

All these tasks are a part of the function of Ma- 
rine Corps Aviation as are any other jobs which 
the ground forces wish to have done and which 
aircraft are capable of performing. None of these 
jobs are beneath the dignity of a Marine airman 
for Marine Corps Aviation does not lay claim to 
the dignity of being a separate, independent air 
force. It claims the far greater honor of being an 
integral part of the United States Marine Corps. 


Saipan Yields Largest ‘‘Sunrise”’ 
A Japanese flag measuring twenty-one by fourteen feet, believed to be the largest 
ever captured, will soon be on exhibit in the Marine Museum at Quantico. A company 


of Military Police found it in a storehouse at Garapan, on Saipan. 


The next largest 


Jap banner in the Museum’s extensive collection is seventeen by eleven feet. 
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Incident of the Blue Goose ite cimen « 


Guadalcanal had their backs to the wall; to add “insult to injury’’ they had a load of torpedoes 


and no TBF’s—until the ungainly Blue Goose lumbered in. 


T WAS late in the afternoon of October 14, 1942. 

In the weird light of the coming dusk, a lum- 
bering PBY Catalina eased in over the shambles 
of Henderson Field. The darting, bloodshot eyes 
of the tired gunners watched it barely clear the 
trees. It spanked the end of the runway, and then 
moved on furtively as if afraid to lose speed. 
Down-field the Cat groaned painfully to the touch 
of a right brake and almost hurried off the strip. 

The cld Blue Goose had just come back to that 
patch of hell wryly called a beachhead. This time 
it had ferried in two 2,000 pound torpedoes, one 
slung under each of its ungainly wings. Expertly, 
Jack Cram ran his fingers over the instrument 
panel. After the motors cut, his shoulders slumped 
a little in the loud silence. Wearily, automatically, 
he wiped a hand over his forehead, peeling off the 
ball cap and earphones in the same motion. He 
slid down and out the hatch, bumping Hoffman’s 
feet that still dangled from the engineer's tower. 


Japs Plaster Henderson 


Metz and Horton were waiting for him back 
at the starboard blister. “They must have gotten 
the living hell kicked out of them again last night, 
Major. Look at that mess!” said young Horton. 

“Yeah, but I think we still own the place, sir.” 

The Major kept his thoughts to himself. Then he 
told Metz to check the plane and see that the crew 





By Capt. Jack DeChant 


got chow in a hurry .. . wherever they could find 
it... but one man must stand by at all times. 
Cram crawled slowly out the blister and down 
the black, oily ladder. He could barely draw a 
breath in the smothering heat. Around him, the 
barrenness and havoc of the place made his last 
meal churn a little in his stomach. A scurrying jeep 
dropped him near Pagoda Hill. A crude Jap pagoda 
on the brow of the hill served General Roy Geiger 
and the rest of ComAir-Sols as a headquarters. 


Trains for “Trucking Job” 


As he climbed the hill, Cram was madder than 
hell . . . and tired. He and his crew, Metz, Hoff- 
man, Anderson, Kirby, and Horton had flown 160 
hours without a day’s break. Done in himself, the 
Major knew how badly those men needed sleep. 
They flew all day and serviced the Blue Goose 
at night. It was maddening business. Into Hender- 
son one day, back to Santos the next. Back and 
forth, back and forth. No fighting, no incentive, 
just the drone of motors, boring into your sanity. 

“Great stuff,” he thought. “I train ten years to 
fight. Then I get to be a General's pilot. Now I'm 
a glorified truck driver. Why doesn’t the Old 
Man give me a break. The poor damn fighters and 
SBD pilots up here are so tired they can’t stand 
up ... at least I could fill for one of them...” 

The eternally restless and eager Cram fell short 





A PBY Catalina lumbers into Henderson field. It is the same type as the Blue Goose, 
first plane of its kind to be used in a torpedo attack. (Inset, the Blue Goose.) 
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of being tall. Lean of body and thin of face, the 
Major walked and moved with padded grace. His 
eyes laughed often. And he was a little whacky on 
the subject of exercise. Tropical heat or no, he 
ran several miles every day to keep in trim, a hold- 
over from his Stateside days when he did a lot 
of cross-country running. 

He was christened Jack Randolph back in the 
Pacific northwest about thirty-four years ago. 
His parents honored no ancestors with that handle. 
He insisted he was named after the meanest dog 
the family ever owned. Those around him were sure 
it must have been a bulldog. The Major had all the 
tenacity and unbridled courage of one. 

Of what he was to do the morning after his 
walk up Pagoda Hill, one officer said: “If ever I 
saw a man with sheer guts, it was Jack Cram. He 
knew it would probably be his last flight but he 
jumped at the chance. As long as he had to, he 
was going out in a blaze of glory.” 

Before he got to see the General, Major Joe 
Renner filled him in on the situation. As he talked 
to Cram, he spoke with the clipped, haggard ten- 
sion of a man who hadn't slept for seventy-two 
hours. “They've got our backs moulded into the 
wall. We've had a permanent condition red, all 
day, no sirens now unless at least fifteen Jap planes 
come in. The F4Fs aren’t scrambled to defend 
the field. We haven’t enough gas or ammunition 
left to send them up each time. . . 


Torpedoes—and No TBFs 

“What did you bring in this time? Torpedoes? 
What in the hell good are they now? Everyone of 
the TBFs got smashed up in the shelling last night. 
Good God, what a show that was! They must have 
had the whole bastardly fleet out there. It was 
like kicking a wounded guy in the groin time 
after time to see if he’d yell uncle. 

“They frisked the place like a pickpocket. There 
was a BB out there in the channel with a flock of 
cruisers and destroyers in support. The insolent 
sons of bitches just stood off and plastered the 
place. Some walked searchlights up and down the 
shore, picking out targets. The rest of them went 
over the place with a fine-toothed rake. If they 
ever try to break through what's left today . . . 
God help us, Jack . . . it'll be bad.” 

Cram went on in to the General. “I brought 
up a couple of torpedces, sir. The rear gunners 
you sent me for had shoved off in a transport by 
the time I got back. Yes sir, I know you didn't 
say anything about torpedoes, but I thought you 
needed ‘em. May I try that attack tonight, sir. 
Maybe I can put a couple into that battleship. 
Aye, aye. sir, I'll stand by.” 

Outside Renner, still functioning somehow 
after two and a half days without sleep, gave 
him the glad tidings. “There are twenty-two Bettys 
on their way down, Jack. We can’t scramble the 
fighters, there isn’t enough gas left.” 
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Charred hulk of beached Japanese troop 
transport off Savo Isand in the Solomons. 


Cram felt helpless and a little in the way. 
“I'm going down to the beach for a swim, Joe, in 
case the Old Man wants me. It won’t be so noisy 
there . . . for a while . and I haven’t had a 
bath in a week.” 

That night the Jap fleet completed its trilogy 
of terror. It came back again, the third night in a 
row, to devastate the beachhead. ‘io make it even 
more pleasant, “Washing Machine Charley” and 
about six of his friends came in at will every few 
minutes, dropping bombs and ghast.y white flares 
to spot targets for the “Tokyo Express.” 

The shelling and bombing wasn’t as bad as it had 
been the previous two night, but that didn’t alle- 
viate its effect on bowstring nerves. It was like 
sitting through the same bad movie for the third 
time. Dawn might bring a major attempt at a 
breakthrough, but anything would be better than 
sitting and taking a beating . . . at least they'd 
have a chance to fight back! 


Guides Tortuous Takeoff 


At dawn, activity at the front lines remained 
sporadic. There was no attempted breakthrough. 
It was obvious then that the Japs were waiting for 
reinforcements. A convoy, loaded to the scuppers, 
was seen closing in yesterday. Immediate word was 
needed on its position. 

A lone plane brought back the news. Six 
8,000 ton transports were standing inshore be- 
tween Doma Reef below Esperance and Kukum- 
bona, just twelve miles up the beach. “They have a 
destroyer screen .. . couldn’t count accurately ... 
between eleven and twenty DD's.” 

Air went to work on those transports with 
all it had left. Lone SBDs, as quickly as they 
were put in Commission, went out one at a time to 
do what damage they could. 

The runway at Henderson was rent and torn, 
the steel matting twisted and snarled as if a cyclone 
had hit it. There were nineteen shell craters in 
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the 1,500 foot straightaway. Renner did the best he 
could. He marked out a weird path around the 
craters with flare pots at each hole. 

Joe finally got one off by running in front of 
the plane, flagging the pilot through the tortuous 
path, to the takecff position at 0430 on the morn- 
ing of the 15th. The first one had failed to make 
it and crashed right in the middle of the field. 

He took the third pilot in his jeep and drove 
him carefully down the runway, showing him each 
of the bad spots in turn by.flashlight. By the grace 
of God, the third SBD got off the deck. His plane 
barely airborne, the pilot tried to haul his wheels 
up. They were frozen in place. Frantically he tried 
working the dive flaps. They were glued tight; the 
shelling had knocked out the hydraulic system. 

Quietly, in the dawn, the pilot turned west and 
headed for the stark shadows of the transport. He 
laboriously climbed the circle for altitude, then 
pushed over in his dive. The rushing air played 
queer tricks with the wheels down; he corrected 
and weaved through the flak barrazed from the 
destroyers and jerked the release. A direct hit on 
the first AK. 


Off to War—One at a Time 


As fast as the ground crew could get the sieved 
planes in shape, the SBDs went off to do what 
damage they could . . . while they could. 

First enemy plane to appear that morning was a 
lone. photo-reconnaissance plane that brazenly cir- 
cled the field at 11,000 feet. Twice it walked 
through the ack-ack but on the third pass, observ- 


” 


Maj. Joseph Renner, who did his coordina- 
tion by jeep. Phone system was wrecked. 





Marines use dirt and chemicals to save 
plane hit in Jap attack on Guadalcanal. 


ers on the ground saw heavy stuff bursting close 
around it. Then, with the typical “it’s all for the 
Emperor” attitude, it cut back and roared across 
the field Jess than three hundred feet in the air. 
Everyone within two miles cut loose at it with pis- 
tols, tommy-guns, rifles, and anything else that 
threw lead. One 105-mm pack howitzer fired five 
hopeful rounds. The bogey crashed in flames at 
the edge of the field. 

At 0700, an umbrella of thirty Zeros took up 
station at 15,000 feet over the landing area. Des- 
perate as it had been before, it was madness now to 
send out lone bombers. General Geiger stopped 
all attacks. All hands were ordered to stand by. 

The General decided on a coordinated attack 
with everything that could fly . . . a desperate 
measure for a desperate situation. Renner, as oper- 
ations duty officer, was given the job of coordinat- 
ing the attack. 

After working on the “Old Man” all night, Cram 
finally got his way; the battleship he wanted to hit 
had not been sighted, but he was granted permis- 
sion to make a torpedo attack on the transports 
under cover of the SBD attack. 

Sometiting Uausuai Piaaned 

Renner did his coordination by jeep. The com- 
munications system had been obliterated the night 
before. Cram rode with him. 

The Army fighter squadron promised to have 
four planes ready to fly at the designated takeoff 
time. They stopped at Radio to give them the word 

. then over to the ready room of Major Duke 
Davis’ squadron who would furnish the balance 
of the fighter cover. 

Colonel Al Cooley said he could have twelve 
SBDs ready for takeoff at 1010. On the way back 
to the Blue Goose, Renner told Cram, “This will 
be the most screwed-up show in history . . . but 
there’s no other choice. If it works, miracles are 
still with us.” 

Back at the PBY, the crew was ready. The Major 
had told them the night before to keep the engines 
warmed up for a possible night attack. “If that 
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Maj. Gen. R. E. Rowell (right) pins Navy 
Cross on Maj. Jack Cram in the Pacific. 


doesn’t come off, we may try something unusual,” 
he had told them. 

The crew had tried sleeping in the plane and 
under its wings until the “Tokyo Express” started 
laying them in too close for comfort . . . or sleep. 

That a PBY had never before in history made a 
daylight torpedo attack, nor the fact that he didn’t 
have a co-pilot hadn’t bothered Cram. Neither 
did the fact that he knew little or nothing 
about using torpedoes. Before Renner dropped him 
off, he got all the instruction he had time for 
from a fighter pilot whose brother flew TBF’s. 
Getting that word took all of five minutes. 

None of the Cat’s crew had ever been in com- 
bat before, but they took the word of the attack 
quietly. Their bitter frustration from the shelling 
outweighed any skeptical feelings they might 
have had. 

They climbed aboard the lumbering old lady 
and took up stations. Kirby took over the .30 
caliber in the bow; Metz and Horton shared the 
single .50’s in the waist blisters, port and star- 
board; Hoffman monkeyed up into his radio perch. 
Anderson took the engineer's standby. 

The Goose was first off. Cram nursed it down 
the shattered matting and sweated it grudgingly 
into the air . . . the one-ton load on each wing 
fighting to keep it on the ground. 

Laboriously, the Major eased it upward, climbing 
for altitude inland, away from the beach. The as- 
signed rendezvous area for the eight fighters and 
twelve SBDs was two miles east of the field away 
from the patrolling Zeros over Kukumbona. 

As Cram pushed the ungainly ship higher and 
higher, the crew watched the furious movements 
around the transports, just a few miles away. Di- 
rectly to the side, Duke Davis’s Wildcats had 
joined the tail chase. Behind them the last of the 
SBDs had scrambled and were clawing for altitude. 
They had all taken off through a barrage from 
“Pistol Pete” that was raking the field. 

While they watched, the thirty Zeros on station 
were relievéd by thirty more that came down from 
the northwest. As they neared 9,000 feet, Metz, 
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Horton, and Kirby test-fired their machineguns, 
While the Blue Goose hung back like a lost 
soul, the F4Fs and the SBDs eased up-island to 
the west. The Zeros seemed to watch incredulous- 
ly, but remained in their assigned patrol area. 


All Hell Breaks Loose 


In the mounting tension, as the last seconds 
ticked off, Jack Cram checked over the intercom. 
Each man rogered “Ready.” Then to the west, 
the lurking SBDs exploded into action. The lead 
plane rolled over on its back, wings gleaming 
dully in the sunlight. 

As it whipped down, the impending hell burst 
loose. Mud-brown Zeros peeled off for the kill. 
The two destroyers just outboard from the beach 
spewed up flak and the automatic guns on the 
AKs cut loose ... this in a few frantic seconds. 

Cram hunched forward . . . “This is it. Good 
luck” . . . and shoved the stick to the firewall. 
The surprised Cat went over on its nose and down 
in a vertical dive toward the first transport, a 
mile away. Built never to go over 160, the Blue 
Goose hit 270 miles an hour indicated in the dive. 
Cram fearfully watched the needle climb while 
the huge umbrella wings shrieked and groaned 
under the strain. They were literally flapping like 
an ancient crow’s. 


Blue Goose Wounded 


Afraid of what would happen, Cram hauled 
slowly back on the yoke. The Cat held together. 
He leveled out at 100 feet and went whistling past 
the first DD before they sighted him. Dead ahead 
the Japs on the transports were living and dying 
as frantically as ants while bombs from the SBDs 
gutted their ships. 

After his dead level run at seventy-five feet, 
Cram screamed over the first and second AKs with 
his hand clutching the release toggle. Flak from 
the DDs flailed the plane like a steel whip; 
it bucked and shuddered from the impact. In the 
bow turret, Kirby leaned into the wind to keep 
his kicking gun on target while he strafed. At 
point blank range, Cram sighted in on the third 
transport. He lined it up amidships, sighting off 
his bow. Holding the plane steady with his left 
hand, he jerked back on the release toggle so vici- 
ously he almost tore it out of the panel. 

The first torpedo splatted into the water and 
bored right toward the hull of the transport. Cram 
then grabbed the toggle on the left. A second later 
he yanked back the handle. The second torpedo 
dropped, porpoised for an instant, and followed the 
first one into the steel hide of the transport. Just as 
he pulled out of the run, flak from one of the DDs 
sheared off the PBY’s navigator hatch. 

In the melee overhead, five Zeros pulled away 
from the Wildcats and went down on the Catalina. 
Cram started to pull up, saw the Zeros, and stood 
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the Goose on its left wing in a flipper turn that 
whipped the PBY around viciously and headed it 
in the direction of Henderson. As the plane pulled 
by the transport she was settling in the water. 

Then the real hell of the morning caught up 
with the old Blue Goose. Every one of the three 
guns on the plane opened up as the first Zero 
closed in from its dive. The Zero swung down, 
firing in an arc, and pulled up over the bow of 
the Cat. Young Kirby laced its engine with his .30. 

Cram heid her pointed toward Henderson as the 
plane jockeyed down through the gantlet of flak 
and Zeros. To make the plane as poor a target as 
possible, he jinked and roller-coastered it up and 
down hill, from just over the wavetops back up 
to 250 feet. 

The Zeros played tail chase in their eagnerness 
to smash down this waddling crate. One after an- 
other they ran through the squirrel cage antics 
... dive ... loop, and come back in . . . dive 
... loop, and come back in. 

That twelve-mile run back to the field seemed 
to take an eternity. In the ventilated belly of the 
plane, Anderson, the engineer, stood by, waiting 
for word to switch tanks, should the gas run low. 
Metz and Horton and Kirby spewed out enough 
lead to keep it from being a slaughter. 

The Cat barrelled in over the trees at the end 
of Henderson with a Zero on its tail. It was moving 
too fast to land there. Cram cut the throttle and 
prayed. The Zero’s cannon and wing guns were 
playing at will over the Cat’s fuselage. 

Just in front of the Cat, Lieutenant Rog Haber- 
man’s smoking F4F was in the landing circle, 
wheels down. Haberman caught a quick look be- 
hind him and turned the Wildcat casually around. 
With his wheels still down, he finished his circle 
on the tail of the Zero. He stitched lead in its wing 
roots until it exploded. Then he calmly completed 
his traffic circle and landed. 

Cram clipped off the treetops and brought the 
Blue Goose down on Fighter One . . . without 
an inch of runway to spare. 

The excitement of their close shave still upper- 
most in their minds, Cram and the crew kidded 
one another about the last painful forty-five min- 
utes. Though the Blue Goose looked like it had 


played host to a flatcar of lead, no one was hurt. 


The only damage suffered by the men were a few 
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sudden grey hairs and a shrapnel scratch on Hor- 
ton’s leg. It was so minor he didn’t even notice it 
until later. With a “God, was I lucky!”, Cram re- 
ported back to Renner at Operations. 

When the final reports came in, the attack 
which had been spawned in desperation had come 
off with almost incredible precision. Three of the 
transports were definitely sunk and the others dam- 
aged. Our losses were negligible in comparison. 

Major Cram stood by to report to the General 
in his dugout. He was sure when he told the Old 
Man what was left of his prize Blue Goose, Ports- 
mouth would be just around the corner. 

Inside, the General was forewarned and pre- 
pared for his end of the show. Renner, Colonel 
Cooley, and several others stood around waiting 
for the fun. 

Grimly, a very meek Jack Randolph Cram 
stepped up to make his report to a very straight- 
faced, stern-looking General, “Sir, I think I got one 
of them,” and then before General Gieger could 
ask, Cram rattled off the damage to the plane: 

“Sir, they hit us with everything in the house. 
There are at least 160 holes in the plane from 
7.7, 20-mm cannon and shrapnel. The starboard 
engine was hit, both gas tanks have been punc- 
tured in several places, the starboard oil tank has 
several holes in it, the port propellor is punctured 
and both port struts are damaged. The port aileron 
torque tube is holed, and there are about twenty- 
three holes in the wing and eighteen in the hull. 
The rudder, vertical fin, horizontal stabilizer, and 
elevator tabs were almost shot off and will have to 
be replaced. The navigator’s hatch is torn off, the 
port tire is punctured, and the port blister glass is 
broken . . . that’s all, sir.” 

The General pretended to read him off and was 
doing well until a burst of half-stifled laughter 
from an onlooking officer broke up the show. 
Congratulations were followed by an invitation to 
lunch with the Commanding General at the Hotel 
de Gink. 

Back at the field, the crew wistfully patched up 
what was left of the prize PBY with wire, rivets, 
putty, tape, and cloth. That afternoon, the Blue 
Goose limped proudly down the runway on a half 
inflated tire, and hiked herself into the air. She 
headed back to Santos. It was 1500 in the clean, 
cool air of October 15. 


Corpsman—The Solder Please! 


First Lieutenant John O. Mitchell, Marine dive bomber pilot, was sure he had been 


hit by antiaircraft fire over Lakanai Airfield, near Rabaul, when he felt his leg becoming 


moist and clammy. Returning to his base, he found that the injury was of interest only 


to the quartermaster. The AA fragment had torn through his canteen. 
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could be realized from further developments of existing methods. 


ODAY the Marine Corps has reached the great- 

est numerical strength in its long and credit- 
able history. It has, at the present time, command 
echelons in the field embracing all levels from the 
smallest troop units up to a theater command, as 
is illustrated in the case of FMF, Pacific. At in- 
tervening levels are the various independent area, 
base, brigade, division, and corps headquarters 
commanded by and staffed by Marine officer per- 
sonnel. For all practical purposes, it appears that 
the Marine Corps has attained considerable organ- 
izational maturity. 

While the overall organization of the Corps has 
evidenced a healthy growth, it would be unjustified 
optimism to believe complacently that there is no 
further room for improvement. Having attained 
physical maturity, there is good reason to believe 
that further efficiency could be realized through the 
establishment of a general staff system within the 
Marine Corps. That such an institution is needed 
now is no indictment of the previous policy of the 
Corps, for a general staff system is needed only 
where thé size of an armed organization is such 
that it involves the administration of a large num- 
ber of troops as well as the maintenance of the 
command echelons of larger field units. It is only 
since the advent of the present war that the Marine 
Corps has developed these qualifications for re- 
quiring a general staff system. Therefore, the time 
is propitious for considering the official adoption 
of a general staff system in the Marine Corps. 

Naturally, one of the first questions to be ex- 
amined is “how large should a military organization 
be before a general staff system is required?” In 
seeking the answer to this problem, history is 
about the only source of a solution. So, let us briefly 
examine the conditions under which the United 
States Army adopted its present general staff or- 
ganization, and see how the size of the Army then 
compares with the Marine Corps today. 


Marine Corps Long Overdue 


After prolonged battle in congress and within 
the War Department, Elihu Root, the Secretary of 
War, was able, in 1903, to force through the legis- 
lation necessary to establish the general staff 
system of the Army. At that time the total strength 
of the Army (including the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Reserve forces) was 
less than 180,000. The total strength of the Regular 
Army was about 65,000. Today the Marine Corps 
total strength is close to the half-million mark. 
Judging by the conditions under which the Army 
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Marine Corps General Staff sess 


Marine Corps possesses the fundamental requisites for a general staff system, a greater efficiency 













By Lt. Col. J. D. Hittle 


established the general staff system, the Marine 
Corps is long overdue for a similar system. 

Another matter which should be cleared up in- 
volves the very basic question of “what is a general 
staff system?” There is much misunderstanding on 
this point even in professional circles. One of the 
more erroneous ideas in this matter is the belief 
that in order to have a general staff system it is 
necessary to have a statutory General Staff Corps. 
Such is not the case. The term “general staff” does 
not have a specific meaning as does “General Staff 
Corps.” “General Staff” is a generic term pertaining 
to officers closely associated with the preparation of 
higher command plans. In many ways it could have 
been more accurately named “the general's staff” 
or “generalship staff.” However, the term “General 
Staff Corps” usually refers to a definite, formally 
organized group of officers normally assigned to 
perform general staff duties. 


Based on Army Doctrine 


True, in most armies a General Staff Corps has 
been the outgrowth of the development of a gen- 
eral staff system, but the two are not inseparable. 
It is a patent fact that an efficient General Staff 
Corps is necessarily predicated on a well-developed 
general staff system. Conversely, though, it is pos- 
sible tc have a general staff system without a per- 
manent, formally organized, permanently detailed, 
separate corps. 

An understanding of what a general staff 
system is can be obtained by examining its tradi- 
tional and requisite characteristics. These are char- 
acteristics which are the cumulative result of 
centuries of staff evolution, the possession cf which 
is an accurate criterion of whether or not a military 
organization possesses the basic qualities of a 
general staff system. They are: 1—delegated au- 
thority to staff officers, 2—supervisory power to 
staff officers, 3—a settled system of functioning for 
the canalization of all staff matters to the appro- 
priate staff officer, and 4—an educational system 
for training officers for assignment to staff duties. 
Any staff system possessing these characteristics has, 
from the practical standpoint, a general staff system. 

How does the Marine Corps staff system measure 
up to these requisites? The Marine staff doctrine 
is based upon U. S. Army staff doctrine. Under this 
system a staff officer has delegated authority, super- 
visory power, and there is a set procedure of staff 
section of a headquarters. While the adoption of 
the Army system of staff functioning could provide 
the Marine Corps with the first three of the re- 
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quisite characteristics it could not provide the last, 
and in many ways the most important—the educa- 
tional facilities for training staff officers. The 
Marine Corps has, in recent years, been definitely 
school conscious, and since the formation of the 
Command and Staff School in the spring of 1943, 
the Corps has the specific educational foundation 
for training staff officers, as well as for the purpose 
of perpetuating the staff knowledge produced in 
the course of the present war. 

It is obvious, therefore, that although it may not 
go by such a name, the Marine Corps does have 
and is using a basic general staff system at the pres- 
ent time. But, is that enough? Does it represent 
the ultimate in staff development for the Corps? 


Evading Disadvantageous Points 


It does seem that although the Marine Corps 
possesses the fundamental requisites for a general 
staff system, a greater efficiency in staff matters 
could be realized from the further development 
and exploitation of the staff methods as we have 
them at the present time. 

The altimate development would be the creation 
of a permanent General Staff Corps, with officers 
detziied to such a branch of service to perform pri- 
marily staff duties, and who would remain in such 
a status for the larger part of their service careers. 
However, there are definite objections to applying 
such a proposal to the Marine Corps. In the first 
place it has been the traditional attitude of the 
Corps not to designate officers in certain branches 
of service the same way the Army does. Some- 
time in the future, it may be necessary to change 
this policy, but until such a change in fundamental 
policy may be decided upon, it appears injudicious 
to create a separate staff corps which would in 
some measure set the general staff officer in a group 
aside from the other officers of the Corps. Under 
such a system the breach between line and staff offi- 
cers would continually widen until eventually there 
would be a loss of mutual understanding between 
the line and staff which would be reflected in re- 
duced line and staff co-operation throughout the 
Corps. In the Army, such a separate General Staff 
Corps is practicable, largely because of the size of 
the Army as well as the manner in which all officers 
are assigned to a particular branch. Because these 
conditions do not exist in the Marine Corps at the 
present time, it does not seem as if a separate, de- 
tailed staff corps is altogether desirable. 

It therefore appears that the problem is to seek 
a method by which the Marine Corps could realize 
the advantages of a General Staff Corps without 
actually creating a separate branch for staff duty. 
In other words, what is sought is the manner by 
which the Marine Corps can properly exploit a 
general staff system without the necessity of adopt- 
ing a separate General Staff Corps. 

There is a method by which it appears that the 
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advantages of a general staff corps could be ob- 
tained and at the same time the undesirable results 
of a separate corps could be evaded. In consider- 
ing this method, let us first determine what the 
beneficial effects of a separate general staff corps 
usually are. The existence of such a corps provides 
a means by which qualified staff officers are pro- 
cured, trained, and readily designated as capable 
of performing general staff duties. 

It appears that the Marine Corps could realize 
these desirable objectives without creating a sep- 
arate corps of staff officers. The method by which 
this could be done would involve a procedure in 
which all officers selected as capable of performing 
general staff duties would be designated as such 
and carried on what could well be called a “General 
Staff Eligible List.” 


The existence of such a list of officers would 
permit the assignment and relief of staff officers 
in all echelons with a minimum of lost efficiency, 
and, within the limits of the human nature factor, 
would largely eliminate the need for the “trial and 
error” method of assigning officers to higher staff 
positions. It would not prevent officers on the list 
from being assigned to company, battalion, regi- 
mental, or special commands, and would not dis- 
courage good troop commanders from seeking a 
place on the “General Staff Eligible List.” 


Perpetuation of Knowledge 


It goes without saying that in order to attain 
the most beneficial results from such a system, an 
officer should be placed on the “eligible list” only 
after his qualifications have been carefully consid- 
ered by a duly constituted board. 


In summation: The Marine Corps at the present 
time has a staff system that fully possesses the re- 
quisite characteristics of a general staff system. It 
is, by comparison with the conditions under which 
the Army adopted the General Staff, entitled to 
have an officially recognized general staff system. 
Although it would at the present time be inadvis- 
able to create a separate General Staff Corps, the 
same advantages could accrue from creating a 
“General Staff Eligible List” on which officers’ 
names would be added as the individual officer was 
selected as possessing the necessary qualifications, 
either by education or field experience (or both). 

Through the exploitation and official recognition 
of the existence of a general staff system in the 
Marine Corps, there would be an incentive for 
officers to qualify in such a type of duty without 
the disadvantage of being precluded from ever 
commanding their own units. By recognizing the 
general staff system as a continuing organ of 
Marine Corps Organization, the great staff knowl- 
edge gained from the experience of continued am- 
phibious operations in the Pacific will be better 
preserved and perpetuated for the future use of the 
Marine Corps and the nation as a whole. 
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Artillery cat Tarawa tre ening oF 75-nm pot hovize 


on Betio beach was a tremendous undertaking, but it paid handsome dividends in supporting the 


By Lt. Col. P. M. Riney and Maj. Wendell H. Beat 


infantry, and in enemy dead. 


HE First Battalion, Tenth Marines, equipped 

with 75-mm pack howitzers and attached to the 
Second Marines, Second Marine Division, as direct 
support artillery for that combat team, landed on 
Betio beach, close behind their brothers-in-arms 
on that memorable morning, November 20, 1943. 
Under extremely adverse conditions they effective- 
ly accomplished the mission assigned. 

Though landed on call under battalion control, 
firing batteries were embarked on separate trans- 
ports with normal infantry landing teams of the 
Second Marines. Headquarters and Service Bat- 
tery was divided between two ships with one 
complete Fire Direction Center team on each. 
The Battalion Commander, Bn-3, Communication 
Officer, and Bn-2 embarked on the Combat Team 
command ship. 


The artillery annex to the Combat Team opera- 
tion order contemplated landing the entire bat- 
talion on Red One, the westernmost beach, when 
a sufficient beachhead had been seized by assault 
infantry elements. Although this area was the most 
heavily wooded, we were prepared to cut lanes 
of fire with demolitions and axes in case air 
and naval bombardment failed to level this space. 
This plan was advisable in order to occupy the 
only likely and feasible position area from which 
we would render the maximum support for an 
advance toward the eastern third of Betio. 

The infantry scheme of maneuver called for a 
sweep across the island from north to south with 
the object of seizing the airfield and then a turn- 
ing movement to over-come resistance on the 
eastern portion of the island. 


From hastily dug positions, a battery of Marine artillery goes into action against 


Jap-held airfield installations. 


The enemy was soon crushed, the field secured. 
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The observation plan called for two forward 
observer parties to land, one with 2-8 and the 
other with 1-2. On the eastern flank was 2-8, while 
1-2 was the unit which was to make the final at- 
tack down the eastern tip. Inasmuch as 2-2 and 
3-2 were operating in an area where he could 
under no circumstances place fire, no forward ob- 
servers were assigned to them. The “B” battery 
forward observer was under orders to report to 
the battalion FDC on landing and it was planned 
to use him either as replacement or, should the 
opportunity arise, as an observer in a boat off the 
eastern tip of the island. 


Small Area Makes Action Unique 


Of the six forward observers in the battalion, 
only three were available for artillery spotting as 
three had been assigned to the assault landing 
teams to handle naval gunfire spotting. As a re- 
sult, all but one of our forward observers were 
committed in the assault waves. Lieutenants N. E. 
Milner, T. N. Greene, and L. K. Wilson performed 
valiant duty as NGF spotters. Lieutenants H. E. 
Dickinson and M. A. Traylor were the artillery 
forward observers. 

Due to the very small area (one square mile) 
in which the operation was going to take place, 
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the action was unique from our standpoint. We 
decided after long deliberation that no Liaison 
with assault landing teams would be needed. How- 
ever, Liaison with the Combat Team Headquarters 
was, as normai, “a must.” 

One of our primary worries had always been 
a communication setup that would function dur- 
ing the landing and the subsequent action with- 
out breaking down. 

Our main thought was to have at our disposal 
alternate methods of communication in case our 
primaries broke down. Also it may be of value 
to point out that we planned to use TBX to FO 
crews in order to insure contact with them. 

In the early morning hours of D-Day, most 
of us watched assault units load into landing 
craft, remaining on “top-side” to witness the 
naval bombardment phase and air strike. The 
bombardment by our Fire Support Group was a 
beautiful sight and we wondered how any troops 
could survive such pounding. On landing, we were 
clarified on this score after observing the numerous, 
strongly constructed shelters, which would with- 
stand all but a direct hit, that had been erected 
by our engineer-minded enemy. 

Our Combat Team command group, including 
artillery battalion commander and battalion for- 
ward reconnaissance group with radio operator, 
embarked in small landing craft at about the same 
time that assault elements had left the line of de- 
parture. No reports of the nature of the resistance 
had reached us, although H-Hour had been delayed 
forty-five minutes. Two firing batteries, “B” and 
“C” had embarked in landing craft and were pro- 
ceeding to their assigned rendezvous area. “A” 
battery and the remainder of H&S battery would 
load as soon as boats become available. 


Hot Spot for a Landing 


Our command boat group proceeded on the long 
run to our assigned landing beach, but on reach- 
ing the fringing reef, it was forced to separate 
and transfer to smaller landing craft. Colonel 
Shoup (CT commander ), Lt. Colonel Carlson (ob- 
server), Major Culhane, Commander Nelson 
(MC), Captain Bradshaw, and Artillery Battalion 
Commander, with necessary minimum enlisted 
communication personnel, attempted to land on 
left half, Beach Red Two. Upon arriving opposite 
the end of the pier, about 300 yards from shore, 
we came under heavy enemy machinegun cross- 
fire and intermittent antiboat gun fire, which 
forced us to withdraw temporarily. Rounding the 
long pier, we attempted to join up with a wave 
of five larger craft containing medium tanks pro- 
ceeding toward Beach Red Three. When our craft 
was about fifty yeards in the rear of this wave 
and about 100 yards from shore, the Jap defend- 
ers opened up with two 77-mm field guns scoring 
two direct hits on boats of the tank wave. One 
sank immediately and the other was forced to 
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withdraw in such bad condition that it later sank. 

We again decided that here was too hot a spot 
to attempt a landing of our CP group. Our boat 
then proceeded to Beach Red Two, a second time, 
where we could at least land under partial cover 
of the coral rock pier, and, to a degree, avoid this 
accurate heavy shell fire. Keeping close to the 
pier, we managed to get abour one-third of the 
way into the beach when our engine went dead, 
cause unknown. All personnel slid over the side 
of our craft and waded in waist deep water to the 
shelter of the pier. No casualties were suffered 
enroute, though sniper and machinegun fire was 
directed at our group and mortar shells were 
striking above us on the pier. 

When radio silence had been lifted previously, 
our artillery command net was set up and control 
with all units of our battalion was established; 
and by H plus 2 hours all elements were at the 
line of departure awaiting further orders. Each 
battery was able to maintain control of all its 
boats. But even with radio it was practically im- 
possible to designate our pcesitions within the 
lagoon with regard to each other, because of the 
large number of boats which were forced to lie off 
due to heavy fire being received from the beach. 


We Move to Red Beach Two 


While the CT command group was seeking 
shelter alongside and under the pier, all elements 
were informed via TBY that we were meeting 
heavy resistance—infermation that was totally un- 
necessary as it was obvious even to those on the 
line of departure—and to proceed to the vicinity 
of the control boat and await further orders. 

During the afternoon of D-Day it became ap- 
parent that we would nct be able to land the 
battalion, as planned, on Beach Red One due to 
heavy beach losses sustained there by the Third 
Battalion, Second Marines, and the unknown situa- 
tion existing there. The battalion was finally or- 
dered to land on Beach Red Two at about 1700 
though approaches were still being swept by in- 
termitrent machinegun and mortar fire. A tentative 
limited position area close to the combat team CP 
had previously been selected from prone visual 
reconnaissance. A few frame buildings would 
have to be leveled and our battalion would be 
under small-arms fire (as was the whole island). 
Still, the infantry would need our help on the 
eastern end of the island and we wanted to be 
in position ready to render that help when most 
needed. Anyway, our cannoneers were growing 
impatient out there in the water, many suffering 
the discomfort of sea-sickness. 


Five Howitzer Sections Get Ashore 


At this time, the tide was such that the Land- 
ing Craft Vehicle Personnel (LCVPs) could go 
only as far as the end of the pier and it was neces- 
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sary to transfer to Landing Vehicle Tank (LVTs), 
These LVTs had been operating for twelve hours 
and were needed by everyone in order to land, 

Two gun sections were completely transferred; 
one from “A” and one from “B" battery, and were 
ordered in just as darkness fell. Through a mis- 
understanding that three sections of “C” battery 
were in LVTs, they also were ordered to land, 
Although they were in LCVPs when the order 
was issued, they lined up on the pier and came in. 
All other units of 1-10 were subsequently ordered 
to lay off in the rendezvous area during the night. 
Thus, on the evening of D-Day, we had five pack 
howitzer sections on the beach. The three sections 
which had managed to reach the end of the pier 
had hauled their pieces along the pier under fire 
or carried them broken down through waist deep 
water. Two members of the battalion were 
wounded while this was being accomplished. 

An interesting sidelight on the day’s landing 
was a story of a boat containing the Battalion 
Surgeon, Lieutenant Krauel, and the Bn-4, Cap- 
tain Kafka. The last order they received prior to 
leaving the ship, was to land on Beach Red One, 
They became detact.ed from the control boat and 
were faced with a decision as to what to do, since 
they had no idea as to the whereabcuts of the 
battalion. Quite naturally, they decided to follow 
orders and started in for the designated beach, 
Actually, Red One had one of the largest pockets 
of Japanese on Betio and practically none of our 
trocps; in plain speaking, there was no beachhead 
there! All in all, this boat made four attempts to 
land and was driven off by intense fire each time, 
After suffering a few casualties, Capt. Kafka and 
Lt. Krauel decided that the presence of friendly 
troops on that beach was quite doubtful and pro- 
ceeded back to the boat rendezvous and found one 
of our artillery centrol boats. 


Eliminating Trouble Spots 


On D-Day, one of our battery commanders, 
Captain Kenneth L. Brown, who had arrived on 
the beach ahead of his battery, heroically led a 
group of infantrymen in an attempt to knock out 
a particularly troublesome machinegun emplace- 
ment which had killed many Marines in the sup- 
port waves wading into the beach. While directing 
this group from an exposed position, Capt. Brown 
was mortally wounded by a supporting enemy 
rifleman’s bullet. He was buried at sea. 

A word on direct fire. At about 0700 on D 
plus 1, two howitzers were used for direct fire 
missions at two blcckhouses extending out into 
the lagoon at the junction of beaches Red One 
and Two. These blockhouses contained Jap light 
machineguns which were delivering devastating 
fire into support waves of the Eighth Marines, 
who were forced to wade into the beach in water, 
chest deep. These guns were silenced by well di- 
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rected fire using fuse delay in order to penetrate 
the coral and log structures. 


Limitations of the Pack Howitzer 


The pack proved itself to be very valuable in 
this respect. However it is decidedly unhealthy 
and unless the situation is forced on one, they 
should never be used in this fashion. A tank or 
half-track is much more efficient. When the fire 
was delivered from fifty yards or less the shells 
passed right through the blockhouses as AP would, 
because the rotors in the fuses had not had: time 
enough to rotate far enough to expose the flash 
opening. One of our section chiefs thought that 
he must be missing the target when this happened. 

The composite battery of five howitzers which 
had arrived during the night were placed in posi- 
tion facing east at 0800 on D plus 1 day; hur- 
riedly laid by First Lieutenant Kelleher and regis- 
tered by forward observer methods. Lt. Kelleher, 
Lieutenant Brister, “A” battery executive, and 
crews were under constant sniper fire while this 
was being done. The laying of this composite 
battery was accomplished by simply pointing the 
guns toward the eastern end of the island and 
laying them parallel. The total frentage of this 
battery was about fifty yards. Even with that the 
tight guns extended out into enemy territory and 
the entire battery was on level ground beyond the 
protective sea-wall. 


Howitzer Sections Emplaced 


At the time this battery was emplaced the situa- 
tion ashore was still quite vague. There were 
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groups of Marines, ranging from less than squads 
to companies, who had penetrated inland. Several 
small groups had gone all the way across the air- 
strip and were on the south coast. Because of the 
mask to our left front, we could not render close-in 
support to the unit holding Red Three at this 
time; the closest we could get to this unit was 
about 500 yards. Of our five observers ashore, 
two, Lieutenants Traylor and Wilson, had been 
wounded, leaving Lieutenant Dickinson for artil- 
lery and Lieutenants Milner and Greene for naval 
gunfire. Contact with Dickinson was through in- 
termittent wire and radio. The exact positions of 
Greene and Milner were unknown. 

By 1600, D plus 1, the entire battalion had been 
landed in various and sundry craft, including rub- 
ber boats and life rafts, many sections being man- 
handled along the pier which was still receiving 
intermittent fire. One howitzer section under Lieu- 
tenant O. B. Wells was sent to the beach junction 
of Red Two-Red One to handle any direct fire 
targets which might present themselves. Two were 
emplaced on the beach to handle direct fire on 
the grounded Jap vessel off Red Two and any of 
the disabled American landing craft, should Jap 
snipers occupy them during the night to fire at 
our troops in the morning as had been done the 
night before. All others were set in the firing posi- 
tion, facing inland with ammo cn hand to handle 
any situation which might arise. The unused per- 
sonnel were distributed to provide the perimeter 
defense of three-fourths of Red Two including 
the combat team CP. Fire discipline was excellent 
and not a single small arm shot was fired from 
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the sector during the entire night. The composite 
battery fired only intermittent missions on the 
eastern end of the island due to the vague situation. 


Reconnoitering for Positions 


A bombing raid of early morning D plus 2 
produced only material casualties of one flat tire 
and a damaged rear trail, both caused by bomb 
fragments. The tire was quickly replaced by a 
tire from Japanese light truck in the area. 

It was imperative from our standpoint that our 
three known beachheads and other numerous 
guns be emplaced so as to be ready to render 
effective support to the infantry if they needed 
it. The area directly SSW from our position of- 
fered the only possible position area for the other 
two batteries. By 1000 D plus 2, the area we 
decided to occupy had not been thoroughly 
mopped-up and we decided to do it ourselves. 
Two large patrols were formed, one headed by Lt. 
Kelleher, the other by Captain Bo, the Bn-2, who 
was instructed to reconnoiter the area for battery 
positions and mark these positions on the map by 
inspection. Lt. Kelleher was under orders to des- 
troy any enemy resistance found in the area we 
planned to occupy. 

The reconnaissance group returned with infor- 
mation of two good battery position areas and word 
that they had cleaned out a Jap bombproof shelter 
which could be used as an FDC. The communica- 
tion section started to run all the necessary wires 
so that a transfer of activities could be made with- 
out loss of communication and in the least possi- 
ble time. A bulldozer was secured to knock down 
a series of sheds which were masking the right of 
“C” battery. These sheds were thus leveled with 
the added attainment of crushing a persistent 
sniper hidden under the flooring. At 1100, “A” 
and “B” batteries were moved into position fac- 
ing east and echeloned to the west; “A” battery 
furtherest inland and alongside the airstrip. 

Lt. Milner, recently returned from his NGF 
work, was ordered to join 1-6, who were working 
up the south shore of the island. Lt. Dickinson's 
view was limited and he could not register us on 
the tip of the island. It was known that Lt. Milner 
would have a good view from the south coast and 
was given instructions to register the battalion. 
Prior to his crossing the island in an amphib, TBY 
communication was established and was not brok- 
en until twenty-four hours later when the island 
had been secured and our job done. 


Setting up Communications 


The Second Battalion of our regiment had sent 
us a Liaison officer who notified us that his bat- 
talion had landed on the next island east and 
was in position ready to support any of our fires. 
Communication between our battalions was by 
TBX. During the remainder of the operation, 
2-10 fired harrassing missions on the eastern end 
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of Betio and on call missions through our FDC, 

By 1400, although he had been forced to stop 
at intervals by virtue of ships’ shellfire obscur- 
ing his view of the base point, Lt. Milner had 
registered the three batteries of this battalion and 
one battery of 2-10. 

It is felt that at this point a brief discussion as 
to exactly how our communication was set up 
would be of value, if only to prove that a bat- 
talion can operate on equipment that would seem 
absurdly inadequate under normal circumstances, 
At 1400 of D plus 2 in the battle of Tarawa, this 
battalion was operating with the following com- 
munication gear: three TBYs, one TBX, four- 
teen telephones, and one switchboard. 

It may be interesting to note that practically 
every piece of equipment in the battalion had been 
completely submerged and soaked during the 
landing. This applied to everything from radios to 
thumbtacks. With all of our planning not a thing 
we had was completely waterproof. It was a hard 
lesson. Every piece of equipment with rubber 
gaskets and clamp screws must have the screws 
turned as tight as possible with pliers, telephones 
placed in rubber bags and sealed, aiming circle 
cases sealed with rubber tape, and all radios kept 
in waterproof bags. 

Telephone lines to all elements of the battalion 
were particularly hard to keep in. The heavy 
amount of traffic by track laying vehicles plus 
shell fire kept the lines continually cut-up. You 
may wonder why the lines were not raised to the 
trees. In some instances they were, but anything 
that stood up six feet or higher was fair game and 
the wire crews were satisfied to splice wires on 
the ground continually. One wire crew made eight 
trips between FDC and the forward observer, Lt. 
Dickinson, on the night of D plus 2. Corporal 
Downing was in charge and only one man was 
wounded although they were under constant fire 
during the entire trip. 

About 2300 on D plus 2 days, the First Bat- 
talion, Sixth Marines held a line across the island 
as indicated on the sketch, with three rifle com- 
panies committed abreast. At this time, our for- 
ward observer, Lt. Milner, reported that approxi- 
mately fifty Japs had infiltrated into the infantry 
lines between the center and right companies and 
were causing considerable casualties. This was 
probably a group of the enemy feeling out our 
front lines preparatory to a general counter-attack. 
A large force of the enemy, estimated at 250, 
could be heard assembling under cover about 200 
yards in front of this break-through, preparing 
to follow up the advantage gained by the “feeler” 
group. Our battalion promptly laid down a heavy 
concentration on this area and the threatened at- 
tack was broken up amid shrieks and yells from 
the Japs. This assembly area had been in an open 
tank trap of their own construction and time fire 
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was very effective against these troops with no 
over-head protection. 

After the “feeler” group had been eliminated 
by prompt mopping-up by Weapons Company 
of this infantry battalion, later that night at about 
0400, the enemy commenced shooting and yelling 
on the infantry left flank. Subsequently, they ini- 
tiated a counter-attack against the right flank an- 
chored on the south shore. We again fired heavy 
concentrations at this point, stopping the attack 
before it could penetrate our front lines and bring- 
ing our fires as close as seventy-five yards to 
friendly troops. By judicious use of ammunition 
and repeated concentrations, we kept the enemy 
survivors below ground the remainder of the 
night. Lt. Milner, who conducted the fires of our 
battalion that night from a position with ad- 
vanced elements of the infantry, received a much- 
deserved Silver Star Medal. 

Approximately 1200 rounds were fired by our 
battalion during the night in repulsing these 
counter-attacks and the enemy dead credited to 
our fires is estimated at 125, counted the follow- 
ing morning. The pattern of our concentrations on 
the ground was easily discerned by observers, and 
within the pattern limits were bodies battered and 


Marines examine the battered ruins of a Jap field gun emplacement, knocked out 
by Marine artillery. The Jap gun had been harassing American landing troops. 


broken by HE shell fragments, the majority on 
the south beach. This news brought great joy to 
our unit as this was our largest “bag” since our 
days on Guadalcanal. 

Our final blasts in anger were delivered as a 
preparation for the continuation of the attack in 
mopping-up of remaining resistance of the eastern 
end of Betio by the Sixth Marines (Colonel 
Holmes) at 0800 on D plus 3. 

Our casualties for the entire four days of one 
of the fiercest fights in Marine Corp. history are 
considered exceedingly light in view of our early 
time of landing and exposed position area. Total 
casualties amounted to: 


| TR 1 Officer; 4 enlisted. 
Died of wounds.... 2 enlisted. 
Wounded............... 2 Officers; 16 enlisted. 


A final summation of the fires furnished during 
Tarawa’s seventy-six hectic hours may be of 
interest: 


Teta) 0mm FO eiccxsesivescecsesscecens 2,366 
Fired on counter-attacks ..............+ 1,200 
Total other missions ............. 30 FO pro- 
blems & K transfer. 
Average range fired ..............sesseee 1,500 yds. 
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The Korean Incident 
kk * 


It happened almost three-quarters of a century 
ago, yet the account of the battle that climaxed the 
Korean Incident is remarkably similar to cur- 
rent news stories. It tells of landing boats filled 
with Marines going ashore under fire; of naval 
gunfire silencing the enemy's batteries; of a 
marshy beachhead established, then a fight uphill 
against an enemy superior in numbers and strong- 
ly entrenched behind prepared positions. An ene- 
my, incidentally, who fought to the death and 
preferred suicide to surrender. 

The battle took place on June 10th and 11th, 
1871. The Korean Incident, of which this battle 
was the climax, had its beginning five years before 
when the American schooner General Sherman 
was burned by Koreans in the Han River and its 
crew massacred. The Taewon’gun, or regent, of 
the Hermit Kingdom ignored this country’s re- 
quests for information concerning the barbarous 
act, and a mission was sent to Korea in an at- 
tempt to prevent further outrages, and if pos- 
sible to open the country to American trade. 

The American Minister to China, Mr. Frederick 
Low, was entrusted with this mission, and he 
sailed for Korea escorted by a squadron under 
the command of Rear Admiral John Rodgers, 
Commander of the Asiatic Fleet. Five ships made 
up the squardon: the flagship Colorado, the 
Alaska, Benicia, Monocacy, and Palos. 

The squadron arrived off the Salee River on 
May 2lst, and an exchange of visits was made 
between the Americans and Korean officials. Dur- 
ing these visits arrangements were made to take 
soundings up the river, and a party was sent out 


on this project. However, while so engaged the 
party was fired upon from the forts and the shore. 

Korean officials were given ten days to make 
an explanation of this new outrage. When no 
answer was forthcoming, the American officials 
decided to assault the forts and the citadel. 

The Monocacy and the Palos, with four steam 
launches, set out with a landing party of one bat- 
talion of Marines under the command of Captain 
McLane Tilton, and a brigade of seamen, infan- 
try, and seven field pieces commanded by Cap- 
tain Homer C. Blake of the Alaska. As the little 
flotilla proceeded up the river it was fired upon 
from the first of the forts. The Momnocacy and 
Palos returned the fire, silencing the fort’s guns. 

Steam launches bearing the Marines were cast 
loose and, followed by the naval brigade, made 
a landing on marshy ground under small arms 
fire on their right flank. The Americans moved on 
the fort, taking it without much difficulty. 

The next day, action began at daylight. After 
a bombardment by the Monocacy, the battalion 
attacked the second fort, which also fell and was 
destroyed by the Americans. The citadel then 
became the center of attention. It presented a 
difficult problem. Situated atop a conical hill, 
it stood 150 feet above the top of a ravine through 
which the Marines had to pass to reach it. Again 
the Monocacy opened up with gunfire, breach- 
ing the stout walls of the citadel. Again the Ma- 
rines charged in, followed by groups of sailors. 
This time, however, it was not as easy as it had 
been at the two forts. There was bitter hand-to- 
hand fighting in which no quarter was asked nor 
given. It ended only when the last Korean fell. 

Reporting the affair, Commander Kimberly, 
who commanded the shore operations wrote: “To 
Captain Tilton and his Marines belongs the honor 
of first landing and last leaving the shore, in 
leading the advance on the march, in entering 
the forts, and in acting as skirmishers. Chosen 
as the advance guard, on account of their stead- 
iness and discipline, and looked to with con- 
fidence in case of difficulty, their whole behaviour 
on the march and in the assault proved that it 
was not displaced.” 
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Highest Traditions ;5.. 


Outwitting the British and outfighting the 
Mexicans, Lieutenant Gillespie did much to 
change the course of California's history. 


XCEPT for First Lieutenant Archibald H. Gil- 
lespie, USMC, the United States might be 
without a west coast today. 

In 1845 this country had reason to worry about 
California, then a part of Mexico. The great 
territory was in imminent danger of falling into 
the hands of Great Britain, as security for British 
holders of Mexican bonds. Deeply concerned 
about this, President Polk called Lieutenant Gil- 
lespie into a conference that was to have momen- 
tous consequences. 

Life, even up to that time, had been eventful 
for the 33-year-old officer from New York. In his 
fifteen years in the Marine Corps he had served 
aboard ships operating in the Pacific, and had car- 
ried out responsible assignments in this country. 
These were trifling, however, in comparison with 
the mission that President Polk called upon him 
to undertake in the course of their historic meet- 
ing on October 30, 1845. 

Captain John C. Fremont, of the U. S. Army 
Engineer Corps, was then “somewhere in Cali- 
fornia” with a force of volunteers engaged in 
topographical work. It was the only American 
force of any size in that entire region and was 
ideally placed for any military move there. Gil- 
lespie’s job was co turn over to Captain Fremont, 
to Mr. Larkin, the U. S. Consul at Monterey, and 
to the Commander of the U. S. Naval Forces on 
the California coast certain confidential plans, 
which, it is assumed, had to do with this coun- 
try’s acquisition of California. 

Posing as the representative of MacDougall 
Distilleries, Ltd. Edinburgh, “Mr. Gillespie” 
stepped off a boat at Vera Cruz and started west 
by stage coach. As he came into Mazatlan, four 
months after the conference with President Polk, 
Gillespie could see trouble ahead. Tied up at a 
dock was the USS Cyane, sloop of war, and be- 
yond her the HMS Collingwood, eighty guns. 

Registering at an obscure tavern, Gillespie 
that night slipped aboard the Cyane and learned 
that the British vessel’s commander, Admiral Sir 
Michael Seymour, R. N., had been sent there to 
keep his government posted on all happenings 






, 


in the Mexican port. Any move on the part of 
the Cyane, particularly in the direction of Cali- 
fornia, might have brought on a crisis in the 
international situation. To meet this, Captain 
Mervine of the Cyane and Lieutenant Gillespie 
between them concocted a plan. 

The next day a note from Captain Mervine was 
sent to the Admiral, stating that the Cyane was 
leaving at once for Hawaii and would be glad to 
take British mail aboard for delivery there. Their 
suspicions lulled, the men of the Royal Navy 
watched the American sloop sail away. 

In April, 1846, the Cyane, after its long detour 
via Hawaii, dropped anchor at Monterey. Gil- 
lespie delivered his message to Larkin and from 
him learned that Fremont was on his way to 
the Oregon country. Setting out at once, Gil- 
lespie found Fremont at the Oregon boundary. 

It was a dramatic meeting. Gillespie and his 
guide were riding through a clearing when they 
were ambushed by Indians. The guide was killed 
by an arrow. At this point three other horsemen 
joined in the fight against the Indians, but hope- 
lessly outnumbered, they set off, calling to Gilles- 
pie to follow them. As they raced along an arrow 
toppled another horseman from his saddle. 

Suddenly they burst into a clearing where there 
was a cluster of tents, and as they did a volley of 
shots was poured into the pursuing Indians. The 
chief fell from his horse and the others made off. 
Gillespie found himself facing Fremont, the man 
he had traveled 12,000 miles to. see. (The man 
who killed the Indian chief was Kit Carson, one 
of Fremont’s_ volunteers. ) 

The journey was over, but the job was only be- 
ginning. The next day, May 6, Fremont turned 
his little army south, and Gillespie was dispatched 
to San Francisco for supplies from the USS 
Portsmouth. By June the revolution against the 
California government was well under way. On 
June 15 the Bear Flag was raised for the first time, 
and volunteers poured into Fremont's camp. 

Commodore Sloat, commanding the naval 
forces, lent his support. On July 7 the Com- 
modore issued a proclamation supporting the 
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California Republic and ordered the United 
States flag raised at Sonoma. This action came 
in the nick of time. Exactly twenty-four hours 
later, Admiral Seymour arrived on the HMS 
Cornwallis with orders to take possession of Cali- 
fornia. It is hardly necessary to add that he was 
unable to carry them out. 

There was much more fighting, of course, be- 
fore the Mexicans relinquished California to the 
Americans. In this fighting Lieutenant Gillespie 
took a conspicuous part, participating in every 
battle but one. He was badly wounded at San 


Pascaul. So active was he that he was reported 
killed seven times. For “distinguished service 
in California and for meritorious conduct in the 
defense of the Ciudad de Los Angeles” he was 
made Captain by Presidential brevet. A short time 
later he was promoted to Major by brevet, “for 
gallantry and courage displayed in the battle of 
San Pascaul.” 

Resigning from the Marine Corps in 1854, 
Gillespie returned to the West and died in San 
Francisco in 1873. On May 9, 1942, a destroyer 
named in his honor was launched there. 





Camels Were Onced Used for U. S. Military Transport 


HE cargo unloaded from the SS Supply at In- 
dianola, Texas, on April 29, 1856, gave the 
natives some cause for amazement. Thirty-three 
camels from Smyrna and Alexandria had arrived. 
The beasts were imported by Major Henry C. 
Wayne of the Quartermaster Corps, and were to 
be used in the Southwest, where the Army was 
faced with almost impossible problems of trans- 
portation and supply. Major Wayne had _suc- 
ceeded in interesting Jefferson Davis, then on the 
Senate Military Committee, in the use of camels, 
and a rider to the annual military appropriations 
bill made it possible to buy some and try them out. 
It was found that the average camel load was 600 
pounds, and under fair conditions the animals bore 
such burdens thirty-five to seventy miles a day, as 
compared with fifteen to thirty miles then being 
made by mule teams. One giant beast was able 
to arise with and carry a load of 1556 pounds. 
The Marine Corps was represented in the camel 
experiment by Lieutenant Heap, who had assisted 
in the importation of the animals. He accompanied 
the caravan on a test trip covering Indianola, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Albuquerque, Ft. Defiance, 
Mojave, Los Angeles, Ft. Tejoh at Bakersfield, 
Cal., with return to San Antonio. The report 
concerning them was enthusiastic, including such 
passages as: “I look forward to the day when every 
mail route across the continent will be conducted 
and worked altogether by this economical brute.” 


The gathering clouds of the Civil War created 
so much confusion that repeated requests for funds 
to buy 1000 more camels were ignored. And 
meanwhile the beasts on hand were distributed 
among the various frontier Army posts where they 
always got the dirtiest jobs. The strange-looking, 
smelly beasts were anything but popular with sol- 
diers, frontiersmen, and Indians. Eventually the 
native camel-drivers, disgusted by the improper 
and abusive treatment given the animals, quit 
their jobs and left. 

It is ironical that the military use of camels 
in this country was killed by their best friend, 
Jefferson Davis. Between 1860 and 1863 the 
Confederate Army captured most of the area in 
which the camels were located, and the animals 
became captured military property. By the time 
the areas were recaptured the camels had been 
turned loose, had escaped or were in an almost 
useless state. Where possible they were sold by 
Quartermasters “as is” to the highest bidders. 

Mostly the sales were to menageries, circuses 
or for transports of some hard-run mining project. 
Generally, the animals got very poor treatment 
from their owners. A few of the beasts managed 
to escape, and bred and multiplied. In Nevada 
wild camels became so common that the legislature 
prohibited any camel or dromedary from running 
at large, with fine and imprisonment for the latest 
owner.—RALPH Z. KIRKPATRICK 


Fourragere Symbolizes Grim Honor 


The fourragere, worn now as a mark of honor, had a gruesome origin as a symbol 


of almost certain death. One of Napoleon’s generals in the Spanish campaign, dis- 


gusted with the behavior of his troops, is said to have given them their choice of re- 


deeming themselves or being hanged. As a reminder they were ordered to drape a rope 


around their necks, with a gallows spike serving as a brooch. The troops showed such 


bravery that they continued to wear the rope and spike as a symbol of heroism. 








Marine SBD’s ferry another load of death and destruction to battered, 


Miss! 
‘. Jap-Held Mille. The crewmen of these hard working planes very seldom 
To Mille make the headlines for their dirty and deadly job. (See Aviation, P. 68). 

















Beachhead Government & the tarines mon 


ever closer to Japan the problem of dealing with civilians and civil administration becomes more 


evident. Many lessons were learned in the Marianas campaign. 


HE Second Marine Division was moving into 

Garapan, chief city of Saipan and the entire 
Marianas chain of islands. It looked more like 
a junk pile after weeks of shelling and bombing. 

With the assault troops came the vanguard of 
American government, three officers and two en- 
listed men of the Civil Affairs Section, Fifth Am- 
phibious Corps. They and the civil affairs team 
attached to the Fourth Division had been on 
Saipan since D plus 2. 

From Bougainville, New Britain, the Gilberts, 
and the Marshalls to the Marianas, civil affairs 
specialists of the Marine Corps have landed with 
their own assault troops to establish the first foot- 
hold of Allied government. Their job is to handle 
the tactical or combat phase of civil affairs, with 
the prime objective of assisting military operations. 
On populated islands like Saipan, Tinian, and 
Guam, this means taking charge of civilians and 
civilian property passing through Marine lines, 
guarding and organizing the civilians, supervising 
their labor, enforcing sanitation, providing medical 
treatment, clothing, and food, guarding and taking 
over banks, business houses, warehouses and gov- 
ernment records. 


CP Set Up in Ruined Building 


Fighting was heavy in and around Garapan 
when the civil affairs office was established on Third 
Street, a few blocks over from Radio Road. But 


By &./Sgt. Bill Miller 


the nights that followed were worse. What was 
left of a wineshop in the geisha district—two 
walls and part of the roof—was selected as the 
civil affairs CP. 

Commanding officer of the team was Captain 
Wynne L. Van Schaik of La Jolla, California, for- 
merly with the California state department of mili- 
tary affairs, an Army enlisted man and officer in the 
first World War. His executive officer, who had 
been on Tarawa with him, was Captain George 
A. Edson II of Littleton, New Hampshire. Captain 
Wellborn R. Ellis, former administrator of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, public welfare department and a 
veteran of Bougainville, was adjutant. 


Jap Caste System Thorough 


The two enlisted men were Corporal William 
M. Lightfoot, clerk, and Pfc. Jesse A. Eperjesy, 
acting provost sergeant. 

They spent their first night in Garapan in what 
had been a dugout for geisha girls. Next day they 
observed that there had been four or five geisha 
houses for Jap enlisted men in the district. Each 
was labeled for the type of personnel it had 
accommodated—the Jap caste system is thorough 
if nothing else. Geisha houses for officers were in 
another part of town. 

Snipers and prowling Jap troops were thick for 
several nights, and the civil affairs men had sleep- 
ing quarters in a concrete cistern above ground, 





One lesson of the Marianas campaign 
was the need to instruct combat and other 
troops in civil affairs, particularly in their 
responsibility for captured enemy civilian 
property. Such training, according to 
Marine civil affairs officers, should begfn 
in basic camps and service schools. Fighting 
in South Pacific jungles and on _ barren 
atolls, Marines had little to do with civil 
affairs and civilian property. They met a 
savage foe who holds no regard for civilized 
codes of honor and have had to outdo him. 
So it was not strange that their first in- 
vasion of heavily populated territory empha- 
sized the natural differences of viewpoint 
berween forces trying to conquer and an- 
nihilate the enemy, as well as to destroy all 
property which might be used by that 
enemy, and forces trying to conserve prop- 
erty which might be useful to the alien 








population during and after the conflict. 

Much civilian property was destroyed in 
the Marianas. Every Marine should realize 
that property behind his own lines automati- 
cally becomes U.S. Government property and 
that he viclates Navy regulations when he 
takes such property fo: his own use. For every 
can of food and pound of rice wasted by com- 
bat or other troops, more will have to be 
shipped all the way across the Pacific to feed 
the alien population coming under U. S. ju- 
risdicticn. Cost of any civilian supplies that 
must be sent from the United Srares will 
be far greater than the cost of any that can 
be procured in the field, and at a loss of 
shipping space for military supplies. These 
problems will become more important as our 
forces in the Pacific move closer to the heart 
of Japan, through territory thickly populat- 
ed with civilians, both friendly and hostile. 
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Upon entering the Marine Civil Affairs camp, names and histories of Guamanians are 
recorded by Marines and native girls administering the ‘beachhead government." 


which they entered through a hole blasted by a 
shell from a U. S. warship. Eperjesy and Lightfoot 
slept there first, but the officers joined them one 
hight when heavy and indiscriminate fire broke 
loose in the vicinity, some of the bullets whizzing 
through the walls of the wineshop. 


Valuable Relics Located 


Lone Jap snipers would come marching boldly 
down the middle of the road at night. If they were 
challenged, they would hurl a grenade at the chal- 
lenger. Seventeen of these Japs were killed in the 
road near the civil affairs office. Adding to the 
general confusion at night, goats, pigs, and other 
livestock roamed about the ruins, making a ter- 
rific clatter on the pieces of tin roofing. 

With a Chamorro who had learned English by 
listening to phonograph records and who could 
read Japanese signs and labels, Eperjesy searched 
through Garapan for warehouses and other stores 
of food and supplies which could be used to feed 
and clothe civilians. Snipers were hidden in some 
of the warehouses, and it was dangerous work. 

Four Jap soldiers hidden among the bales in 
one warehouse opened fire when Eperjesy and 
some MPs came near. A grenade accounted for 
two of the Japs, and bullets finished the others. 

Immense quantities of food were found on Sai- 
pan. In one natural cave there were more than 


1000 tons. Patrols and combat troops would locate 
these stores and usually reported them to the civil 
affairs office, which would send out trucks to haul 
the stuff back to the civilian internment camp. All 
property taken out of Garapan had to be checked 
out at the civil affairs office. 

Working from a map of the city made from 
aerial photographs, the civil affairs team located 
the bank, which had been opened only about ten 
days before the invasion, the principal business 
houses and government offices. The financial sec- 
tion secured more than eight million yen, which 
was shipped to the U. S. Treasury in accordance 
with regulations governing enemy currency. Official 
records were found and taken into custody. Valu- 
able relics of the Catholic church in Garapan were 
located in a cave and turned over to the priest, 


a Spaniard, Father Jose Tardio, S. J. 
Previous Experience in Police Work 


All civil affairs personnel in the Marianas 
Operation were placed on temporary duty with 
tactical units about D minus 30 so they could 
function as integral parts of their units during 
the campaign. Three officers and a PFC were with 
the Fourth Division. One officer and a PFC were 
attached to the staff of the Fifth Amphibious 
Corps, doing temporary duty with the Fourth Di- 
vision. Three of the men had police experience, 
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A native police force has been organized 
on Guam to help Marines maintain order. 


and three others were university students, one 
speaking Japanese. 

The civil affairs teams with the Second and 
Fourth Divisions landed on D plus 2, while the 
rest of the assault phase personnel came ashore 
on D plus 4. By that time the Fourth had three 
stockades on the beach for civilians and prisoners 
of war; the Second had one stockade and a camp 
containing Chamorros and Carolinians; the Army’s 
27th Infantry Division, which had no civil affairs 
personnel, had one stockade near the beach. The 
Chamorro camp near the Charon Kanoa airstrip 
became the main camp under civil affairs contro! 
and was designated as Internment Camp Number 
One on D plus 8, or 23 June. It is better known 
as Camp Susupe. 


Psychology Big Factor 


Separate Chamorro, Jap, and Korean camps were 
set up within the internment camp. Carolinians 
were kept with the Chamorros, and Senor Ada, 
head of a Garapan trading company, was recog- 
nized as chief of the islanders. Under him were 
district chiefs who proved helpful in administra- 
tion and feeding of the camp. 

Oshiro San, former manager of a sugar mill in 
Charon Kanoa, was recognized as leader of the 
Jap civilian camp. The Japs were organized in 
suiji of about 1000 persons each, under suijichos 
or leaders. The larger groups were divided into 
hans of about fifty persons each, under hanchos or 
sub-group leaders. These hans were formed from 
people of the same village or from groups that 
had hidden in the same cave before capture. 

All civilians were processed in the civil affairs 
reception camp as they were brought in from 
division stockades. They were fed, given a chance 
to bathe and interviewed by interpreters. Many of 
them were wounded or ill, and all were afraid for 
the first few days of what the Americans might 
do to them. They would not drink water from 
cans, although they would drink rain and well 
water, and they balked at eating American food. 
Patients in the hospital were frightened when 
thermometers were placed in their mouths. 
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Oriental psychology is a big factor in the ad- 
ministration of Far Eastern civil affairs. An esti- 
mated 90 per cent of the need for hospitalization 
among the civilians on Saipan and Tinian can 
be attributed to the Japs’ fanaticism, their outlook 
and ways of life. 

Marines Pictured as Demons 

Sanitation was a difficult problem, since it was 
something new to the islanders. Heads were pro- 
vided in the internment camps, but the internees 
had to be taught to use them. At first, separate 
heads were built for men and women. When both 
sexes persisted in using the same heads, with no 
conception of modesty, this practice was abandoned. 

After the civilians learned that the Americans 
would not harm them, they lost their fear. Many 
volunteered to go out and bring in relatives and 
friends still hiding in caves, and working parties 
sent Out in the morning sometimes had more 
workers when they returned at night. 

From a tiny cave, a Jap soldier observed the 
treatment of internees in an advance stockade for 
three days. When he saw the stockade was to be 
moved, he came down and gave himseif up, saying 
he was pleased with the treatment of civilians and 
war prisoners. Like everyone else on the island, 
he had believed a horrible fate was in store for 
those who gave themselves up. One story was that 
the Americans would make their captives lie down 
side by side in the road and run over them with 
heavy trucks. American Marines were pictured as 
demons who must kill their parents before they 
can be accepted for enlistment. 

Mistakes were made in administration of civil 
affairs on Saipan, but the lessons learned there were 
helpful on Tinian and in planning for future 
operations. One of the most important lessons was 
the need for additional specialized personnel and 
supplies to match requirements of the operation. 

Difficulties experienced on Saipan were dupli- 
cated on Tinian, but the handling of civil affairs 
in that operation was much more efficient. A 
rifle company was assigned for MP duty with 
civil affairs, with a Seabee company to take care 
of necessary construction, and supplies were ample. 

First of the civil affairs personnel ashore on 
Tinian was Captain John P. Collins, formerly a 
high school principal in Washington, D. C., who 
landed fifty-five minutes after H-hour on Jig day 
with a heavy weapons outfit of the leading bat- 
talion. He was attached to the Fourth Division, 
which used civil affairs men on a regimental level 
for the first time on Tinian. 


Takes Charge of Town 


Captain Collins spent Jig day in a foxhole on 
the beach, where affairs were anything but civil. 
Men were killed behind and in front of him. 
Amphtracs offshore blasted away over his head 
at the strong Jap machinegun positions. The first 
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night on the beach was worse, since coral pre- 
vented the men from digging in very deep against 
the Jap counterattack. 

For the first few days after Marines extended 
their line across the island, Captain Collins and 
other civil affairs men accompanied observation 
patrols to look for civilians, but few were taken 
at that stage of the campaign. The Fourth main- 
tained regimental stockades, moving them forward 
with the regimental CP, and its last stockade was 
selected as the internment camp. The Second 
established one stockade near the north airfield. 

Captain Collins went into Tinian town with 
the tanks, ahead of the infantry. The tanks went 
right on through, leaving him alone and in full 
charge of the town until assault troops arrived. 
Snipers were busy, but he set out with a platoon 
of MPs to take over what was left of important 
business houses, the postal savings institution, and 
public records. All these had been located on a 
map before the invasion. 

The Jap census report for January 1, 1944, 
showed 17,900 civilians on Tinian. By August 1, 
when all civil affairs were transferred to the island 
commander, only 2,468 civilians had been ac- 
counted for. Three days later the number had 
grown to 8,491, and 13,000 were counted on Aug- 
ust 10. Between 3000 and 5000 had been evacu- 
ated to Japan after invasion of the Marshalls. 
While forty days of bombing and shelling preceded 
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Jig day on Tinian, civilians there were not as badly 
shot up as they were on Saipan. 

When the Marines have secured an island, civil 
affairs control is transferred to the garrison force 
and the island commander representing the Nimitz 
military government or another Allied govern- 
ment. The garrison civil affairs staff must act to 
further national or United Nations policies and 
fulfill obligations of the occupying forces under 
international law. Permanent civil affairs control 
for islands remaining under U. S. jurisdiction is 
provided by the Navy in the Pacific, although the 
Army will probably have an important part later on. 


Civilian Problem Will Increase 


There were few civil affairs problems before the 
Marianas campaign, and even the problems en- 
countered there were minor compared to those 
expected in future operations. Fewer than 100,000 
civilians have passed through Marine lines in 
nearly three years of war. The Second Division 
holds the record in that regard, but only about 
25,000 have come through its lines in both the 
South and Central Pacific. 

Future operations in the Pacific will bring the 
greatest test of Army, Navy and Marine civil affairs 
units, in both assault and garrison phases. The 
day is not far off when 100,000 or more civilians 
may pass through the lines of a single division 
in a few days. END 





Life begins anew under a friendly regime for Saipan civilians who are being passed 
through Marine lines to a camp where families will be reunited, outfitted, and fed. 
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Arms For 


Officers 


Those who have been in fire fights will take 
the side of the shoulder weapon in the case 
of the carbine vs. the pistol. 


AP infiltration tactics supply skirmishes in 

abundance and at the damnedest times and 
places. A man armed with a pistol is inadequately 
armed for anything approaching a skirmish. Yet, 
on Saipan I noticed that most of the combat offi- 
cers carried pistols in “gangster style” shoulder 
holsters. 

It is one thing to stand on a well-pcliced firing 
point on a lovely spring day and carefully aim in 
at a nice round, black bullseye superimposed on a 
lovely white background. It is quite another to 
run up a hill, stumble over a log, fall into a 
water-filled shell crater, and then aim in with a 
palsied hand at an erratically moving target which 
would just as soon exchange a few with you in 
transit. 

The pistol carriers will argue that it is better 
to be inadequately armed than not to be armed at 
all. There aren’t many answers to that one. The 
odd thing is that you occasionally run across ex- 
pistol carriers who have gotten tangled up in a 
few torrid skirmishes. Significantly, they’re always 
carrying carbines or rifles. Furthermore, they re- 
member to pick them up and carry them. 

Some pistol bearers maintain that this weapon 
is easier to clean. Others says the advantage lies 
in the pistol holster keeping out water and sand 
(it also keeps it in). The remainder hold out for 
the difference in weight. Then they all gang up 
on you with the assertion that if an officer is prop- 
erly performing his duties he isn’t going to shoot 
much anyway. This may be true, but I am afraid 


it would be small consolation to one who was 
theroughly “jumped”. 

Between you and me, I think there is a certain 
amount of “mental swank” about wearing a hol- 
ster just like Al Capone's. 

A pistol carries about half the ammunition that 
a carbine does. This means you are obliged to 
change magazines twice as ofte. for the same 
amount of fire. 

Maximum effective range is all with the car- 
bine. An old-timer once estimated the average 
maximum effective range of a pistol in combat at 
five to seven yards. I doubt that he overestimated. 

They both jam on occasion, but the pistol has 
more functional jams. The point as to which jam 
is the easier to clear approaches the “moot point”. 

Neither of them takes any prizes as “brush 
cutters” or penetrators, but in this field too the 
carbine has the advantage. 

Then, every once in a while there is an occur- 
rence like this that happened to Captain Eugene 
R. Johnston, on Tinian: 

“We had a terrific battle in our CP after you 
left,” he told me. “About 150 Japs jumped us 
from the rear and we really had some fun. When 
daylight came we had 136 dead Japs in the mid- 
dle of us. Not bad for a bunch of clerks and a 
handfull of engineers! Thank heaven for a couple 
of BARs and some Marines with a tremendous 
amount of guts. From all reports, it was the most 
vicious skirmish of the whole Tinian campaign. 
I know I never expected to have so many miracu- 
lous escapes in any two hours. I can really claim 
a couple of dead pigeons, a lot of ‘assists’, and 
plenty of probables after that one. That carbine 
was pumping away faster than I ever punched a 
typewriter.” 

A carbine may be awkward for a machinegunner 
Or a mortar crewman, and perhaps a pistol will 
do the trick in such a spot. But remember we're 
talking about an officer’s weapon. I wonder if there 
isn’t some way to train an officer to pick up that 
carbine? “Well skirmished” ex-pistol carriers can 
always remember to do it. 





Use of War Dogs No Innovation 
War dogs, which are proving so useful against Jap jungle-fighters, were used 


in much the same way against the Indians more than 400 years ago. Vasco Nunez de 


Balboa, crossing the Darien jungles of Panama, was aided in his discovery of the Pa- 


cific by combat dogs which broke up many Indian ambushes. 


In his diaries and reports, Balboa refers to his pack of war dogs as being “each 


equivalent to a soldier.” His prize dog, Leoncito (Little Lion) was possessed of extraordi- 


nary strength and intelligence. It is said the animal could tell at a glance whether an 


Indian was friend or foe, and act accordingly. Some indication of Balboa’s high regard 


for his dog is the fact that Leoncito’s name appeared on the roster for a Captain’s 


pay and a share in the spoils of war—RALPH Z. KIRKPATRICK. 
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Towa rd @| To ugh Peace Final plans for Allied occu- 


pation of Germany are not quite completed, but everyone agrees that the Allies are determined 


to be tough—in the toughest sense of the word—on the war criminals. By John C. Metcalfe 


A Gazette Background Article 


Sikes oll —s 
fast 


eee MANY will emerge from World War II 

a thoroughly beaten and embittered nation, 
dcomed to years of rigid Allied supervision. 

Her dreams of world conquest will lie shattered, 
her once boastful armies destroyed and many of 
her proud cities leveled like giant pancakes. This 
time she will be a nation crushed both in the field 
of battle and in the bulwarks of her homefront. 

Even now the gathering might of the Allies is 
pressing her berders, stabbing inland. Mile by mile, 
the forces of freedom are slashing across the 
“sacred soil” of the Fatherland. All hope of victory 
has vanished into the thundering sky, like a thin 
wisp of cannon smoke. All that is left now is the 
frightening choice between total or piece-meal sur- 
render. It is a choice cf sparing the lives of thou- 
sands of her soldiers and civilians, or delaying the 
inevitable decision at the useless sacrifice of these 
hopeless humans. Upon this final decision rests, 
to a large degree, the shape of things to come inside 
Germany. If Germany surrenders intact, her eco- 
nomic structure stands to benefit. If she fights to 
the end, much of her land faces devastation. 

There are only two powerful elements inside 
Germany to whom this decision can be left. One 
is the voice of the Wehrmacht, the other that of 
the Nazi Party. At this writing it is the Nazi 
Party which has the loudest voice. Left to its ulti- 
mate determination, the decision will be to fight 
on. The party is dying. It will struggle against this 
certain death to itsast breath. Left to the General 
Staff, the decision will be to surrender while there 
is still a chance to salvage something for a new 
beginning. The Wehrmacht will choose the pres- 
ervation of the “sacred soil.” Germans will support 
this cause, even though it may be a lost cause. 

















Final Plans Not Drawn 


Thus, the conclusion one must draw is that once 
the Allies have achieved the major breakthrough, 
Germany will disintegrate rapidly. All forms of 
militant resistance, regardless of their nature, will 
crumble within a reasonably short time both ahead 


and behind the Allies’ lines after the breakthrough. 

It is important to bear in mind that it will be 
Allied military figures, not diplomats or statesmen, 
who will be the first to deal with Germany’s col- 
lapse. Broadly speaking, they are already prepared 
tO meet any major situation. In cther words, no 
one knows—perhaps not even the Germans them- 
selves—just what form the German surrender will 
finally take. Therefore the Allied commands in the 
field are set for any eventuality. They may accept 
surrender from Nazi Party officials in one section 
of Germany, from the Wehrmacht in another. They 
may not make terms with anyene. Thus, it is con- 
ceivable that Germany may be beaten without 
formal surrender. It is at this point that the Allied 
diplomats take command of Germany’s destiny. 
These diplomats have not drawn up their final 
agreement on what to do with Germany. But their 
plans have matured to such an extent that it is pos- 
sible to point up the trends of their considerations. 


Germany May Collapse Suddenly 


One way of portraying their progress is to say 
that the work is proceeding on (1) a high level, 
(2) a low level. Another way is to define the 
considerations being carried on by statesmen and 
by technicians. The overall approach, the high 
policy matters and the final decisicns are all left to 
the heads of state. For the Allies, these are Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Pre- 
mier Stalin. The detailed approach, technical drafts, 
and the preliminary agreements are all reached by 
the European Advisory Commission in London. 
Here sit the representatives of the “big three” 
powers. On both these levels, however, there will 
eventually be considerable expansion of representa- 
tion. Other powers will be given a voice. Chief 
among them will be France and other territorial 
neighbors of Germany. 

The Allied plans for Germany fall into two 
major classifications. One is the immediate pro- 
gram to govern Germany during the armistice 
pericd. The other is the long-range program to 
supervise Germany in the postwar period. Both of 
them are to operate under Allied military occupa- 
tion, which is destined to include policing forces 
from a considerable number of nations. It will 
probably be a long time before civil affairs officials 
in substantial number will move into Germany. 
It will probably be many years before the military 
forces can safely withdraw. 

The immediate program for dealing with Ger- 
many is nearing completion in the councils of the 
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European Advisory Commission. It is considered 
“urgent” in diplomatic language. Time is running 
out. Germany may collapse suddenly. Allied mili- 
tary leaders are agreed it is only a matter of months. 
Some of the more optimistic contend it is down to 
-a matter of weeks. The diplomats must be ready 
well before the day of victory. To them, “a matter 
of weeks” is a frantic phrase in the considerations 
of world problems of first-rank importance. The 
German armistice program is nothing less. 

The long-range program for dealing with Ger- 
many is still far from agreement. But this fact can 
scarcely be held alarming, since the plan will not 
go into effect until some time after Germany’s de- 
feat. It is nevertheless important, since both pro- 
grams must be synchronized if a uniform pattern 
of dealing with Germany is to be developed. 

The major points in the entire pattern clearly 
suffice to indicate: 

1. What problems the Allies expect to be con- 
fronted with in their occupation of Germany. 

2. How they propose to solve these problems. 

These major points cover the military, economic, 
educational and judicial treatment of Germany. 


Reach Accord on Occupation 


The word “treatment” has been the underlying 
cause of considerable debate and confusion. It is 
unfortunate that so much misunderstanding has 
arisen over the Allied intentions in their treatment 
of Germany. Both in official and unofficial circles 
this word led to wild stories of plans for a “hard” 
and a “soft” peace. No end of anxiety was ex- 
pressed by the opponents on each side of the ques- 
tion. The truth is there has never been any such 
question raised in diplomatic quarters. The Allied 
diplomats have, all along, been in full agreement 
on this approach. Their forthright position is for 
a “tough” peace. It has been solely in this area of 
considerations that any differences have devel- 
oped. In other words, there have been no basic 
differences. Instead, there have been presented for 
consideration various views on just how tough is to 
be the treatment of Germany. And it may be added 
that the exact degree of toughness has not yet been 
agreed upon by the Allied leaders. 

The overall major point in-the military field is 
the matter of respective zones of occupation. The 
Allies have reached agreement on the broad areas 
of occupation. But at this writing no agreement 
has been reached as yet on the exact lines of de- 
marcation. One thing, however, appears certain. 
It is that all of the big powers will have their 
representatives in Berlin. And it is equally certain 
that the United States, Great Britain, and Soviet 
Russia intend to march down Unter den Linden. 
Thus, surrender or no surrender, the Allies this 
time will not stop until they have entered Berlin. 

The actual respective zones of occupation re- 
main a tight diplomatic and military secret. How- 
ever, it is generally agreed that Soviet Russia will 
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take her stand in Eastern Germany, leaving West- 
ern and Southern Germany to Great Britain and 
the United States, respectively. However, all these 
areas eventually will be sectionalized to the policing 
forces of other Allied nations. 

So far as our policy is concerned, the White 
House is disposed to bring American troops home 
at the earliest possible hour. It means that the 
United States does not intend to retain huge occu- 
pation forces inside Germany for any length of 
time. But it will undoubtedly be necessary to keep 
token forces inside Germany for some years to 
come. This would be a modest gesture of our par- 
ticipation in world security. 

Once the drive into Germany gets under way, 
the Allies will move to seal off her borders as 
quickly as possible. This will be not only a mili- 
tary maneuver, but also an attempt to prevent 
escape of Nazi men and goods. Related to this ob- 
jective is the Allied aim to stop the “invisible 
traffic” out of Germany. This is the task of pre- 
venting camouflaged international banking manip- 
ulations, transfers of credits, and the like. Already 
small German groups have been lodged in certain 
neutral countries for the obvious purpose of getting 
set for these maneuvers intended to save invest- 
ments of important countrymen. 

The food situation inside Germany will depend 
to some extent on when and how the German sur- 
render will develop. Germany has enjoyed good 
crops this year, she has looted much from other 
nations. She has considerable stockpiles. If Ger- 
many should surrender in the very near future, her 
food position will be fairly good. She is the best 
fed nation on the Continent, although her food 
rations are somewhat below current English stand- 
ards. If Germany chooses to fight it out to the last, 
her food position is bound to be adversely affected. 
She would be put under a rain of fire both from 
sky and ground. The intensity of such a fight would 
take its toll on every phase of German economics. 
The Allies have indicated that they do not intend 
to feed Germany, regardless of what sort of a food 
situation may develop. It is a way of warning Ger- 
many to surrender as quickly as possible. 


Germany Will Not Be Stripped 


It is estimated that Germany has reaped a profit 
of from ten to fifteen billions in values and goods 
of all kinds since the outset of the war. This esti- 
mate takes into consideration such deficit areas as 
Italy, where Germany was forced to pour far more 
into that country than she was able to get out. 

Once order has been restored inside Germany, 
the Allies propose to take inventory of her indus- 
tries, her rolling stocks, her entire commercial and 
financial machinery, much of which has been looted 
from the countries she has conquered. To many of 
these much of the material will be returned as 
quickly as this can be achieved. But Germany will 
not be stripped bare. She has always been the 
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economic orbit of Central Europe. To rebuild 
Europe, to re-establish sound trade, it is expedient 
that Germany be placed back on her feet. How- 
ever, this will be accomplished under the most 
rigid Allied controls. She will not be permitted 
to operate industries readily convertible to war 
needs. It is important to bear in mind that all this 
will be done under Allied military supervision. 

Germany will undoubtedly get a taste of her 
own medicine along the lines of importing foreign 
labor. Some German labor will be put to work re- 
building where her armies caused wanton destruc- 
tion in other lands. Soviet Russia, particularly, is 
expected to demand that a certain amount of Ger- 
man labor be sent into Russia for this specific pur- 
pose. However, it is not expected to be an ex- 
horbitant or alarming demand. 

The Allies propose to close all German educa- 
tional institutions as quickly as they can reach them. 
It will be a much more difficult undertaking to re- 
open these centers of learning along liberal, demo- 
cratic lines of education. The men and women to 
handle these jobs satisfactorily must be found, just 
as they must be found for thousands of other tasks 
inside Germany. There are few trained individuals 
available who can be trusted with these responsi- 
bilities. Finding the right administrators and teach- 
ers will be a headache, let alone correlating Ameri- 
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can, British, and Russian ideas of reeducation. 

Finally, there is the problem of war criminals. 
To meet it the Allies are planning courts of justice. 
These are to be synchronized. They are to be inter- 
national courts of justice. However, they will be 
international only in the sense that they are to 
function under the same code of laws, the same 
set of penalties. Beyond this, the Soviets will have 
their own courts in their area of occupation, so 
the British and the Americans. This agreement ap- 
plies to all nations entering the field of occupation. 

But will the Soviets interpret these laws differ- 
ently? Well, you could think of many such ques- 
tions. For example, you might ask if the British 
can be relied upon not to smuggle anything out of 
Germany until the Allies have made their inven- 
tory? Or, you could inquire if the Americans are 
going to eat into the German food reserves. 

No one knows the answer. But everyone seems 
agreed that no one is going to cry, for instance, 
because a criminal Nazi was hanged instead of 
shot, somebody swiped a locomotive, or a hundred 
pounds of limburger cheese disappeared. Most of 
this process of judicial and administrative “cure” 
will necessarily be a rule-of-thumb application of 
general broad principles agreed upon by the Allies. 

The point is that the Allies are determined to be 
tough—in the toughest sense of the word. 





The Combat Orderly System 


Jungle warfare places so many responsibilities 
on an officer that in many cases he is unable to 
get everything done by himself. In addition to 
doing a job of detailed supervision he must still 
be able to eat, sleep, clean his weapon, and keep 
reasonably clean himself. 

To provide a solution to this problem, we 
devised a combat orderly system on Guadalcanal. 
For this job, the officer was cautioned to pick 
a tough, smart private who could shoot, think, 
and handle responsibility. He was further cau- 
tioned to pick a man who would be entirely 
competent to handle the matter on his own if 
anyone chose to comment concerning a “lieu- 
tenant’s pet’. 

It was the orderly’s duty to “scrounge” two ra- 
tions, to fill two canteens, to dig two foxholes, 
to clean two weapons, to remind the officer to 
take his atabrine, to know every officer in the 
battalion by name, face and voice, to know how 
to draft a field message, to know how to use a 
field telephone, to know radio voice procedure, 
to cover the officer while he was observing or 
bathing, and, most of all, to be a competent 
“last-ditch” runner in a tight spot. 

On several occasions operations were mate- 
tially influenced by the action of combat order- 
lies, and always in the right direction. Further, 


the best privates in the platoon were soon com- 
peting for the job since it guaranteed more 
action. Some officers changed orderlies period- 
ically; others got a good one and kept him. 

When the sluggng was over and the tempo 
of things slowed to the point where the officers 
could manage alone, the orderlies returned to 
their original duties as squad members. Promo- 
tion and attrition rates in this assignment run 
pretty high. However, in only a very few cases 
did an orderly ever attempt to take advantage 
of his job to secure special privilege. In each 
case he ceased immediately to be a combat or- 
derly. 

We avoided, incidentally, the features of the 
batman system. The idea was not to provide 


a “gentleman’s gentleman”, but a means of mak- 


ing it possible for an officer to do the best pos- 
sible job, particularly when his outfit was being 
harassed by the enemy. 

After the Guadalcanal operation had proved 
the value of the combat orderly system, it was 
again employed by my old battalion on Saipan. 
The employment of the necessary personnel for 
the purpose proved amply justified, even though 
there were no provisions for it in the Tables of 
Organization, and the men selected apparently 
liked the work.—W. A. K. 
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WHAT’S NEW 


Latest Developments in the Field of 


Equ‘pment. By S/ Soe. Ray Moulden 


Long-range Thunderbolt Launched 


Republic Aviation’s Thunderbolt is entering its 
third phase, with the launching of a long-range 
type for use against Japan. The model is XP-47N, 
now in production, with other Thunderbolt types 
cut back to allcw for output of the new craft. 
Full turn-out is not expected until the middle of 
February, for the biggest and heaviest single- 
engine fighter. Too big for carrier use, the 
Thunderbolt in its newest design can be operated 
from island bases by Army air wings, in part 
releasing surface craft from carrier escort duty. 
Thunderbolt has been a high-altitude interceptor, 
driven by 2000-hp Pratt & Whitney supercharged 
engine; later became a dive bomber; then was mod- 
ified as a ground strafer. What additional modi- 


cations are required to change the plane into 
a long-range weapon cannot be disclosed. 


New Plane Rockets Developed by Navy 


Army Air Force Thunderbolts in France are 
equipped with new rocket missiles developed by 
the Navy and which give the pilot far greater ratio 
of fire contrcl. These Thunderbolts are still able 
to bomb, machine gun, and intercept as well as 
ever, and, according to Major General Elwood R. 
Quesada, chief, Ninth Tactical Air Command, “their 
first use in France against enemy armor fully con- 
firmed our high expectations and will undoubtedly 
lead to increased use of these high-velocity reckets.” 

General Quesada, commenting on the use of 
Navy rockets on Army planes said, “The Navy did 
a better job on rockets than we did.” 


Sherman tank, equipped with bulldozer blade, which is equivalent in work to the 
heavy bulldozer, yet retains the Sherman's heavy firepower for defense and attack. 
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A 500 pound bomb being fitted to the wing of a R.A.F. Typhoon, makes the British 
plane a versatile fighter-bomber. Two of plane’s 20-mm cannons are also visible. 


New British Tank Disclosed 

The British have broken down the secret classi- 
fication to some extent cn their new supertank, 
hitherto known only as the “AVRE”—armored 
vehicle, Royal Engineers, In general, it resembles 
the Churchill tank, but its exterior is distinguished 
by a short, stubby mortar projecting from the bow. 
Officially, it is stated “this weapon has character- 
istics entirely different from those mounted in 
ether types of tanks. It is able to hurl a charge 
containing many times the weight of explosive of 
any other known projectile of similar dimensions 
against concrete, steel, or masonry .. .” The British 
call the turret mortar’s bomb-load the “dustbin” or 
“ashcan”. The tank is also equipped to carry and 
place in pesition trailing carpets of flexible tracks 
on which following vehicles may cross beaches, 
sand dunes, marshes, ditches, and streams. 


Jungle Flame Gun Very Accurate 


The Army's new jungle flame gun, the atomizer, 
now develops ranges much greater than the sixty 


yards only recently considered its maximum effec- 
tiveness, and is so accurate that troops training 
with it are firing on targets from regular rifle 
ranges. Tremendous pressure is used to develop 
the new lIcnger ranges, but full details are with- 
held by Army’s Chemical Warfare Service. Jellied 
oil is still used in the weapon, splattering against 
the target, clinging and burning. 


New Navy and British Gunsights 


Britain claims doubled fighter aircraft efficiency 
from its new gyro gunsight, and the Navy now is 
receiving at the rate of “thousands a month” an 
adaptation by Bendix Aviation Cerporation. Both 
the Navy and British sights are almost fully auto- 
matic, requiring only two manual adjustments to 
compute lead and follow and wide angle varia- 
tions. Bendix worked for two years with Eastman 
Kodak Company and Navy technicians to develop 
a means for mass production of the British Mark 
II-D sight. So efficient is the sight, that Spitfires 
and other fighters have been able to knock down 
speeding robot bombs from hitherto impcssible 
angles and ranges. 
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Special bomb racks have been fitted to belly of Marine Corsair fighters. The speedy 
planes, primarily fighters, often attain better than 90 per cent accuracy in bombing. 


Details of the British sight are now available, 
and the government claims it permits effective 
fire with both planes operating at 400 mph and 
better, and at ranges of more than 400 yards. The 
gyro sight consists of numerous electrical units sup- 
plying information to a sighting head immediately 
in front of the pilot. On the head is a screen reflec- 
tor in which the pilot sees the enemy aircraft. Only 
two adjustments are needed in attacking: first, he 
turns a lever, informing the sight of the type craft to 
be hit; then he turns a twist grip on his throttle, 
giving the sight the range. The graticule, (aiming 
rings ), composed of six diamonds in a circle around 


Rocket tubes on underwing of Thunderbolt 
(P-47) are paper plastic, may be dropped. 


the central spot, moves on the reflector as result of 
movements of the dueling planes. The graticule also 
expands and contracts, according to adjustments of 
the twist grip. In attack, the pilot adjusts the 
diameter of the graticule to contain the exact wing 
span of the enemy craft. 

With hand on throttle, as he shortens the range, 
the pilot drops his wrist to open the graticule, at 
the same time keeping the center aiming dot on 
vital part of his opponent. Optical mirrors, gyro- 
scopes, and a small motor are operating under this 
control to figure all the angles and properly relate 
the gun barrel to proper firing positions. 


The ‘Sky Hook"’, which can carry 65 Ibs. 
of supplies is more accurate than ‘chute. 





Battery of American 155-mm guns, mounted on Sherman tank chassis, fires barrage 
into German town of Bildchen, six miles southwest of stoutly defended Aachen. 


Airborne Troops to Get Own Aid 


An airborne hospital—complete medical and 
surgical unit—will fly soon with paratroop infiltra- 
tions, as a partial answer to the heavy casualties 
which have earmarked this type of operation. The 
130th Evacuation Hospital is the first mobile unic 
of its kind to be transported by air. It was tested 
recently in North Carolina, when fifty-five trans- 
port planes flew the entire hospital into an airfield 
and three hours later it was ready for action. Air- 
borne outfits have lost more men, percentagewise, 
than any other type of combat unit, and one rea- 
son has been lack of surgical facilities in the land- 


ing area. Casualties, when possible, have had to 
be evacuated by air to base hospitals. Now it wil 
be possible to fly in a 400-bed hospital, in two 
echelons of C-47s, sufficient to support 25,000 men, 
or three paratroop divisions 


Douglas Ends Output of Havocs 


Douglas Aircraft Company pushed the last of 
the Havoc A-20 medium bombers through the 
Santa Monica assembly line and immediately be- 
gan revamping the mile-long line for production 
of four-engined Army C-54 transports. It was the 
7,098th Havoc that ended the production career of 
this plane. It is being replaced by the A-26 attack 


Radical new armored vehicle, possessed of unusual speed and mobility, has been 
put into European theatre by Chevrolet. New unit, calied Staghound, weighs 14 tons. 
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bomber, being built at the Douglas Long Beach 
plant under a $43,000,000 contract. 


All-plastic, Heat-resistant Tire 


Undergoing intensive road tests is a heat-tem- 
pered, all-plastic tire designed by Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company as a possible complete sub- 
stitute for the conventional rubber and cord tire. 
The new tire is a 6.00 by 16 passenger car type, 
and is constructed to withstand twice the heat a 
natural rubber tire develops at high speeds. Heat 
tempering the plastic is supposed to provide the 
super-resistant quality. Laboratory tests have al- 
ready shown that the tire (virtually indistinguish- 
able from natural rubber) does not crack or check 


This Platt-LePage helicopter, KR1, hovers above Wright: Field, Ohio, home of the 
Army Air Forces Materiel Command. Dual rotor plane is still in the experimental stage. 


in sunlight and is not soluble in gasoline or oil. 


Portable Stove for Hot Meals 


A new portable cooking stove which provides 
Bot meals for twenty to thirty men in the field, has 
been developed by Army Quartermaster for use by 
small, isolated detachments. This will replace the 
“Outfit, cooking, 20-man”. It weighs only eighty 
pounds, can be packed in two parts and carried 
easily by two men. The stove is a rectangular 
metal box, eighteen by twenty-four inches, twelve 
inches deep, with a sectional stove pipe six feet 
long. Auxiliary equipment includes a thirteen- 
quart poc, an eleven-quart pot, two six-quart pots 
and two large frying pans. The burner is efficient on 


Navy version of the Army’s B-24 Liberator, called the PB4Y-1, has a newly added 


ball turret in the nose, blue and white camouflaging, and several other modifications. 
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The P-59A Airacomet, first American Jet propelled plane, resembles any mid-wing 
fighter. Power comes from two enclosed thermal jet engines. Note missing propeller. 


any grade of gasoline or kerosene, fuel being 
gravity fed from regular blitz can. The Army has 
also developed a lightweight, portable ice cream 
making unit, ferty-gallon capacity. The unit makes 
ice cream from a dehydrated mix in eight hours. 
It is being shipped to all theaters in the Pacific. 


Navy Slashes Torpedo Output 


Manpower shortages and Pacific task force suc- 
cesses have combined to permit the Navy to make 
a 25 per cent cut in its torpedo production program 
for next year at several plants. Gradual release of 
workers at four plants get under way October 1. 
Captain Robert B. Simons, USN, Commanding Of- 
ficer, Torpedo Station, Alexandria, Virginia, said 
inroads by Selective Service and by student-em- 
ployees returning to school caused part of the cur- 
tailment, while successful operation of the anti-sub 
and Jap naval ship campaign in the Pacific at the 
same time reduced requirements for future output. 


Robots Forecasting War Weather 


Robot weather forecasters, secreted at key points 
over global air routes are supplying invaluable 
weather information for coordination cf allied land, 
sea, and air cperations with favorable weather. Friez 
Instrument Division, Bendix Aviation, develeped 
the robot for the Navy, completing the assign- 
ment within a year. Now these devices are installed 
in all sectors; on tropical islands, in arctic areas, 
and wherever the world’s weather originates. The 
Navy asked for a device which would report auto- 
matically on weather conditions by radio. frem re- 
mote points back to control stations. Important 
was construction of housing equipment to with- 
Stand termites, extreme heat or cold, and cther 
difficult conditions. Installations now require ser- 
vicing only at intervals of several months. 


New Wool Jacket Prescribed 


The new, tailored, olive drab wool field jacket, 
authorized for overseas troops scme time ago. now 
are optional for stateside Army wear. However, 





Airacomet, shown here in fiight, is known 
to have a high ceiling and great speed. 


Rear view of new American jet-propelled 
fighter plane. Note air scoops under belly. 
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British Gloucester, jet propelled, has ¥ 
been used successfully against robots. 






















First picture released of camouflaged, new design combat transport vessel. These 
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high speed ships are complete fighting units, carrying men, all their equipment. 


the Army Quartermaster will not issue these jackets 
at this time, but those men who have received 
them overseas may continue to wear them upon 
arrival in this country. The jacket is a wool serge 
affair, with flyfront, cuffs, shoulder straps, and four 
pockets. Both officers and enlisted men may wear 
the jackets. Officers may have it made in any of 
the fabrics authorized for winter service coats in 
the dark shade No. 51. 

Armor-piercing Incendiary Bullet 


Army flyers are now using an incendiary bullet 
with armor-piercing qualities on all battlefronts. It 
is the most recent development in the running 
argument between plane and gunnery designers. 
Early in the war, self-sealing gas tanks were de- 
veloped as adequate protection against tracer bul- 
lets. Last year a .5O calibre incendiary bullet ended 
this immunity, exploding in pierced tanks. Enemy 


answer to this was armor plate for gas tanks and 
following development on our part was the armor- 
piercing incendiary, now in mass output. Naturally, 
details are secret. 
Electronic Beams Aid Motors 

Photography of airplane ignition actions—per- 
forming at top speed and shooting sparks at 500 
mph—is made possible through electronic beams 
employed by Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. Lightning engineers at Westing- 
house developed the process, which permits record- 
ing ignition actions for study to solve problems of 
faster and more powerful engines. Used in the 
process is the streamlined cathode ray oscillograph, 
now built on an assembly line basis. It takes pic- 
tures on the ordinary type of camera film and 
makes its impressions similarly to X-ray. Electrical 
impulses to be studied are shot across the path of 


The new bubble canopy on the North American P-51 Mustang materially aids fighter 


pilots gain advantage over the enemy through improved vision in every direction. 
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an electronic beam, just above the film. The im- 
pulses force the beam out of its straight path and 
cause it to write a record of the voltage on the 
strip of film. Simultaneously, the electron pencil 
records the time involved, supplying a graphic 
record of electrical happenings that occur in periods 
down to one-millionth of a second. 


Miscellany 


Since the world has been running on time 
1/100th of a second off, by the old pendulum clock 
at Royal Observatory which sets Greenwich time, 
a quartz crystal clock is being installed which will 
cut the error down to 1/1000th of a second daily 
and may eventually be perfected to the point of 
only 1/10,000th of a second a day... . A self- 
moving bridge, mounted on tractor treads, that can 
travel across country in sections, has been invented 


A bonding agent, Plaskon 900, permits 
the working of glass into intricate curves. 








Layers of filmy glass net bonded into a rigid form as tough as steel and lighter 
than aluminum make up the rear fuselage section of this BT-15, now being tested. 


by a New Yorker. . . . A waterproof flashlight for 
use on life belts also has been developed. . . . Can- 
non larger than 75-mm are to be installed in com- 
bat planes, according to Aberdeen, Maryland, Army 
Ordnance officers, who won't disclose the new sizes. 

. Waves and Marine Women Reserves will be 
assigned to duty outside the United States (within 
this hemisphere and the Hawaiian Islands) on a 
volunteer basis, now that the act to this effect has 
become a law, and about 1000 are expected to serve 
at Pearl Harbor... . Army will discharge enlisted 
men who do not meet minimum induction physical 
standards and for whom “no appropriate assign- 
ment is available”. . . . The Army Medical De- 
partment has discovered a salt water laundry 
process that saves vast amounts of fresh water; it 
will be installed at bases in all theaters. . . . Formal 
recognition of four new war-area names has been 
ordered by the National Geographic Society; they 
are the Philippine Sea, The Slot (the strip of sea 
between the Solomon Islands), the Solomons Sea, 
and the Bismarck Sea. . . . Each officer and enlisted 
man discharged from the Army is being given a 
qualification record, containing the individual’s ci- 
vilian and military occupational experience and 
training. .. . Army reports substantial control of 
chest wounds in this war, in contrast to heavy tolls 
taken by such casualties in the last war... . 





The following list shows the source from which each 
picture in this issue was secured. All pictures not credited 
are either official Marine Corps or Navy photos. 
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Torpedo 
Away! 


Its belly doors still open, this U. S. Navy Avenger sends a ton of de- 
struction on its way. The bomber is armed with two guns, one in the 


bubble turret aft of the pilot, and the other a stinger in the belly. 
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French Forces of the INterior. 1 irc me 


wearing the Cross of Lorraine the battle of France didn’t end when the Nazis marched in to 


occupy their country. For them, the fight for freedom had only started. 


A Gazette Background Article 
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Words, indeed, were 


I! ALL began with words. 
the first weapons of French resistance. 

Those were the darkest days of the war—the 
summer and fall of 1940. France fell. England 
appeared coomed. French patriots desperately 
needed to be encouraged in their faith that the 
defeat was not final. 

Words of encouragement came from abroad, 
carried by British and American radio stations. 
It was also from London that General Charles De 
Gaulle launched his message of faith in France's 
revival, driving to arms all Frenchmen who re- 
fused to believe that France was lost. And the 
same message of faith and the same appeal were 
whispered in France itself by many Frenchmen, in 
typewritten letters and mimeographed leaflets. 





Final Fusion Results in F. F. I. 


A French reserve officer, Henri Frenay—a 
pseudonym—-sent out in the summer of 1940 six 
copies of a typewritten appeal to six friends whom 
he could trust. The nucleus of a resistance group 
was created. Frenay’s typewritten letter of 1940 
became a clandestine newspaper in 1941. In 19-43 
this paper, Combat, had a circulation of 309,- 
000 in liberated North Africa and occupied France. 
Its founder, who still retains his pseudonym, be- 
came Minister for War Prisoners and Deportees 
in the first government of liberated France. 

This, in a nutshell, is the story of a successful 
resistance group in France. Not all of those groups, 
however, had the same fate. Many of them were 
discovered and destroyed by the Gestapo or by 
Vichy’s political police. Many of them paid a high 
toll in lives, until the originally weak and in- 
experienced local groups gradually became stronger 
by establishing contacts with others, better organ- 
ized, and by uniting their isolated efforts. The 
final fusion cf all those resistance groups in March 
of 1944 constituted the creation of the French 
Forces of the Interior. 

It was a very hard job to achieve this unity. 





By Andre Visson 


Clandestine movements need co-operaticn, but still 
more they 1.eed secrecy. French resistance groups 
could not develop their action without winning 
an ever greater number of supporters. But on the 
other hand, in order to assure the success of 
their action, they .:ad to protect themselves against 
any fatal indiscretion. Every new adherent, every 
new contact was both a chance for wider action 
and a new potential danger. 

French resistance groups were born and operated 
in darkness. True, they had the syinpathy of the 
majority of the population. Without this sympathy 
they would never have been able to reach their 
final size and status as the F. F. I. But it was not 
always easy to distinguish between a potential 
sympath:zer and a potential traitor. 


Trade Unions Driven Underground 


The original confusicn was augmented because 
of the fact that the autonomous resistance groups 
emerged from every social level in a country which 
suffered from an overabundance of political par- 
ties. Many of those parties went underground and 
constituted resistance groups (Socialists, Commu- 
nists, Alliance Democratique, Federation Repu- 
blicaine, Radical Socialists, Union Republicaine 
Democratique ). 

The Trade Unions were also driven under- 
ground, where they developed some of the most 
powerful resistance groups (“Confederation Gen- 
erale du Travail” and “Confederation Francaise 
du Travail Chretien”). The Army officers were 
the backbone of the well disciplined O.C.M. (O;- 
ganization Civile et Militaire). And there were 
many other non-political resistance groups, some 
of which became very important, such as “Com- 
bat”, “Franc-Tireurs”, “Front National”. 

Not all of those resistance groups immediately 
recognized General De Gaulle as their leader and 
spokesman. Some of them. indeed, sympathized 
with the conservative political theories of Marshal 
Petain; and while they organized and developed 
all kinds of resistance to the enemy with whem 
the Petain regime collaborated, they accepted 
Petain in the belief that he was secretly anti-Ger- 
man and that at the hour of liberation he would 
join and perhaps head the liberation forces. 

The liberation of French North Africa by the 
Allied Forces (November 1942) broke down the 
Petain myth. Petain did net join the liberation 
movement. He stayed in Vichy, into which the 
Germans moved when they took over the unri 
then umoccupied part of France. The French 
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Members of the F.F.l. meet Yank fighting 
men on a French beach on D-Day morning. 


Armistice Army, which numbered about 120,000 
men, was liquidated by the Germans. The greatest 
part of it joined the units of the resistance forces. 

The French resistance began by the spreading of 
clandestine leaflets and newspapers. However, the 
French patriots were perfectly well aware that 
words were not enough. Words had to be followed 
by deeds. They were unable to liberate their coun- 
try by their own means. But they could speed up 
the hour of the liberation by helping their Allies, 
who were carrying on the fighting against the 
common enemy. And they aided the Allies by 
providing them with all kinds of information 
about that enemy, on one hand, and by sabotaging, 
on the other hand, as much as possible, all the 
enemy activity in their occupied country. 


Resistance Reduced to Sabotage 


Providing information and performing sabotage 
—both military and economic—constituted the 
second stage in the development of French resist- 
ance. This double action necessitated contacts 
with the Allies. And these contacts were estab- 
lished as early as in the fall of 1940 by the British 
Intelligence Services. British Services provided the 
French resistance with portable radio transmitters, 
munitions, and money. London, where General De 
Gaulle set up his “National Committee” became 
first the “clearing house” for information on 
France and later the G. H. Q. for the military 
action of the French resistance forces. London also 
played a decisive part in the unification of French 
resistance, in the gradual fusion of autonomous 
resistance groups. An intense traffic developed 
between London and occupied France. British 
planes went back and forth, landing on improvised 
airfields guarded by resistance members. Those 
planes brought British agents to France and took 
out of France the French resistance representatives 
who wanted to contact French leaders in London 
or who were forced to leave France because the 
Gestapo or Vichy’s militia were on their trail. 

In 1941 and 1942 the military action of the 
resistance was necessarily reduced to more or less 
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important but isolated sabotage actions: the burn- 
ing of enemy supplies, the blowing up of highway 
bridges, the derailing of lines on which German 
convoys were to pass. 


Armistice Treaty Scrapped 


By the fall of 1942, however, the resistance 
forces, until then reduced to clandestine and more 
or less isolated groups, began to increase in num- 
bers and came to constitute a real army. Two facts 
were responsible for this increase. One was the 
liquidation by the Germans of the French Arm- 
istice Army after the Allied landing in North 
Africa; the other, increased recruiting by the Ger- 
mans—aided by Vichy men—of French labor to 
work in Germany. 

This slave labor was recruited mainly among 
the peasants, because the bulk of the French work- 
ers were employed by French industry, the pro- 
duction of which was to a very great extent taken 
over by Germany. The young French peasants, 
who until then had suffered much less from the 
occupation than had the inhabitants of the cities, 
shuddered at the idea of being forced to work in 
Germany, where their status would hardly differ 
from that of French war prisoners. Thousands of 
them responded to the advices of Allied and Free 
French propaganda, which urged them to leave 
their homes and hide in che mountains of their 
country. They preferred the life of the hunted but 
free guerrillas to existence as Nazi slave-workers. 
They joined what became known as the “Maquis,” 
together with French workers who refused to 
work in French plants producing for Germaay 
and with many other Frenchmen who, by their 
resistance activity, reached the stage of direct 
action. All these men were hunted by German and 
Vichy authorities. Their legal existence was sus- 
pended. The “Maquis” was their only refuge: 
“Maquis” was the name given to the wild and 
bushy land on the French island of Corsica, in 
which Corsicans who became involved in conflict 
with the authorities would find refuge. Tracked 
down by police, those outlaws were generally 
protected by the Corsican peasants. The Maquis 
of French resistance became that area, mountain- 
ous and hardly accessible to German occupation 
detachments, in Haute-Savoie, Jura, Vosges, Mas- 
sif Central and Southern Alps. The Maquis, how- 
ever, had numercus outposts in all big cities, 
where a Frenchman—or an Allied agent— 
could find a temporary hiding place with false 
identification papers until he could be sent on to 
the comparative safety of a mountain retreat. 

By the spring of 1943, British Intelligence liai- 
son officers with the French resistance groups 
evaluated the “actual fighting” elements of the 
French resistance forces at 300,000, while the 
reserves of those fozces, with “active supporters,” 
were evaluated as high as 2,500,000. It was a real 
army. Certainly, it was scattered, not organized, 
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poorly equipped, and exposed to ruthless German 
reprisals. For those reasons it appeared to have a 
rather controversial military value. Nevertheless, 
it could prove—and it did prove, indeed—to be 
very helpful at the hour of liberation. But in order 
to realize its full value it was indispensable to 
discipline it, to prevent it from scattering its 
efforts, to save all its strength for the decisive hour. 

A great step towards the co-ordination of the 
French resistance was made when representatives 
of the sixteen most important resistance groups 
formed in Paris, in May 1943, the “National 
Council of Resistance.” They agreed on their 
political program and accepted General De Gaulle, 
whom they described as “the soul of the resist- 
ance,” for their leader and for the leader of the 
provisional government which would repudiate the 
Vichy regime and restore the French republic. 

This was the “political co-ordination” which had 
to be followed by the co-ordination of the military 
wings of the resistance. Those military wings were 
divided into two factions. One, called the “Secret 
Army” (Armee Secrete) was made up of O. C. M. 
(Organisation Civile et Militaire) and other para- 
military formations. The other, known as “Franc- 
Tireurs et Partisans” included all the military ele- 
ments of the “Front National” with important 
Communist influence. 





Resistance Smashes Rail Lines 


In March 1944 those two most important mili- 
tary factions of the French resistance agreed to 
accept a common direction and adopted the name 
“Forces Francaise de |'Interieur.” French resistance 
was prepared for its vital task: to help and speed 
up the liberation of France. 

That resistance claims to have disorganized rail- 
way and waterway communications in the area of 
invasion. It claims to have committed during the 
two months which preceded the invasion 200 acts 
of sabotage against the railway transportations, and 
to have put out of commission 400 locomotives and 
2000 railway cars. 

When D-Day came, the French Forces of the 
Interior deployed all their forces throughout the 
whole of France, with special action in Normandy 
and Britanny. From June 6 to 28, 180 German 
trains were derailed. By the middle of July nine 
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main railway arteries in the north—including rail- 
roads between Paris and Belfort and between Calais 
and Germany—were cut from two to five times a 
day. Canals were rendered useless and water 
traffic became an impossibility. Telephone and 
telegraph communications were interrupted. The 
Seventeenth German Panzer division was blocked 
at Montauban. The Second Panzer division arrived 
in Normandy only after several days of delay. 
Moreover, by their increased sabotage action and 
their open attacks against German convoys and 
the remainder of France, the F. F. I. held down 
seven to eight Nazi divisions. 


F. F. 1. Part of Regular Army 


By the beginning of August, the F. F. I. was 
partially in control of twelve Departments out of 
eighty-nine and of stretches of land on the French- 
Swiss border. When the Allied armies landed in 
Southern France, the F. F. I. protected the right 
flank of the advancing armies by their action in 
the entire mountainous area from the Southern 
Alps up to the Vosges. They received orders from 
General Pierre Koenig, who on June 24 was ap- 
pointed their supreme commander. On July 17, 
De Gaulle’s provisional government announced 
that all army officers, as well as non-commissioned 
officers on the active list, should consider them- 
selves mobilized in the F. F. I. 

On July 27, General Dwight Eisenhower pro- 
claimed that the F. F. I. were a part of the Allied 
Expeditionary Forces operating in France. All 
those announcements were for the purpose of 
protecting the F. F. I. men captured by the Nazis, 
who refused to consider them as regular soldiers. 

The F. F. 1, however, was able to claim ever 
since D-Day the status of regular army men. They 
had their chiefs and their subordinates. They had 
no uniforms, but they wore a distinguishing sign, 
a tricolor armband with the Cross of Lorraine (the 
symbol of Free France). They carried their arms 
openly. They followed in their military action all 
wartime laws and regulations. 

As to the military valor which they displayed 
in the liberation of their country, it could hardly 
be recognized with more eloquent praise than that 
given by General Eisenhower and General Patton, 
both of whom witnessed the bravery and the 
efficiency of F. F. I. action. 





Of Mice and Men—in the Air 


A Marine fighter pilot on the west coast is convinced that in one way it would 


be a good idea for flyers to be mice instead of men. On an oxygen hop he was flying 


at 25,000 feet when he saw a mouse clamber over the top of his instrument panel, and 


settle himself comfortably—unaware that at such heights an oxygen mask is necessary. 
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Britain vs Japan 


According to a repatriated prisoner, none of Great Britain’s actions can be regarded as consistent 


with an intention to drop out of the war against Japan. By HA. G. W. Woodhead, C. B. E. 


HE British Empire, Mr. Winston Churchill has 
truthfully stated, has actually “suffered from 
the Japanese injuries even greater than those which 
have roused the armed wrath of the American 
Union.” It was therefore a great surprise to me, 
during the year I spent in London after my repatri- 
ation from Shanghai—where? I had been impris- 
oned by the Japanese Gendarmerie—to read, 
almost daily, extracts from articles or speeches 
published in America, throwing doubt upon the 
intention of Great Britain to carry on the war 
against Japan, after the final overthrow of Hitler. 
These suspicions appear to have been voiced, 
part, by critics of the “Hitler First” policy; in 
part, by circles in this country which, unfortu- 
nately, lose no opportunity of sowing discord 


A score to be settled. Bomb smashes into 
British property—before start of war. 











A Finish Fight 


between Great Britain and the United States. 
Any American who had spent even a few weeks 
in London or on the South Coast of England in 
1943, could hardly have failed to understand why 
it would have been impossible for the British Gov- 
ernment or the British public to give support to a 
Pacific First” strategy. An enemy just over twenty 
miles distant from the English coast, whose bomb- 
ers were flying over London and the Southern 
Counties on an average of several nights a week, 
was naturally regarded as “Enemy Number One” 
by the long- suffering people of Great Britain. The 
briefest of visits to London since the bombardment 
of the British capital by robot bombs would have 
convinced the stoutest of “Pacific Firsters” that 

his views could make no appeal to the British. 
Nevertheless, from December 7, 1941, onward, 
the people of Great Britain, and of the British 
Empire, have realized that finishing off Hitler was 
only the first portion of their war job. They have 
long memories, and the score which they have 
against Japan is at least as sericus as, if not more 
serious than, that of the United States. They have 
never really trusted Japan since its Government, 
then an ally of Great Britain, took advantage of 
the British Empire’s preoccupation with the last 
war in 1915 to deliver to China, with an ulkti- 
matum, a series of demands which, if conceded, 
would have made that country a Jap protectorate. 


World War | Duplicity 


Inasmuch as one of the avowed purposes of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was the maintenance of 
the independence and integrity of the Chinese 
Empire, Japan’s perfidy on this occasion aroused 
criticism and resentment throughout the British 
Empire. Japan, partly as a result of American 
pressure, was constrained to waive for future dis- 
cussion some of the most outrageous of the twenty- 
one demands. But her duplicity was not forgotten, 
nor forgiven. The British Dominions especially 
opposed the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance, and in this they were strongly supported by 
American public opinion. This opposition resulted 
in the abrogation of that pact at the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22, and the substitution of the 
Nine Power Treaties—to which Japan was a sig- 
natory—intended to prevent further aggression 
against China, and allay Japanese fears of Anglo- 
American hostility toward her. 

Although Japan entered the war against Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary in August, 1914, 
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fulfilment of her treaty obiigations as an ally of 
Great Britain, she virtually restricted her partici- 
pation to the capture of the German stronghold of 
Tsingtao, in North China, and the occupation of 
German island colonies north of the equator in the 
Pacific. The Japanese Army, reared in Prussian tra- 
ditions, never attempted to conceal its sympathies 
with the Central Powers. British units which par- 
ticipated in the siege of Tsingtao, and their ccm- 
mander—when he later visited Tokyo—were 
openly insulted. Japan’s militarists were hard put 
to conceal their chagrin when news of the Armi- 
stice and Germany's capitulation reached Tokyo. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Japan was granted a mandate over the former 
German Pacific islands lying north of the equator, 
but it was a condition of this mandate that the 
islands should not be fortified, and should be open 
to international trade. Before long they were 
closed to all second-power shipping, and as events 
since Pearl Harbor have proved, they were devel- 
oped into jumping-off bases for attacks upon 
American and British possessions. 

This was but another example of Japanese per- 
fidy. Their view of treaty obligations was entirely 
one-sided. For instance, Great Britain, under the 
Washington Disarmament Treaties undertook not 
to augment the fortifications of Hengkong. Japan 
lodged an immediate protest when it was decided 
to construct a civil aerodrome there. 


Manchoukuo Monopoly 


Japan literally tore up the Washington Treaties 
when she invaded Manchuria in September 1931, 
and her Army, norwithstanding the protests of the 
League of Nations and the undertakings of the 
Japanese foreign office, occupied the whole of that 
territory and converted it into the puppet state of 
“Manchoukuo”. The result was disastrous to the 


British troops, stationed in Shanghai since 1927, pass through Jap lines to pier 
where they boarded ship for home, ending control over international settlement. 


substantial British interests, chiefly banking and 
insurance, which had been established in Man- 
churia. Using the puppet government as a facade, 
the Japanese militarists drove out practically all 
third-power business and commercial interests and 
monopolized them for their own nationals. 


War Against Britain by Proxy 


But Great Britain’s most substantial grievances 
against Japan followed the outbreak of the unde- 
clared war against China which was started in July 
1937. Incident after incident, outrage after outrage, 
any one of which might well have become a reason 
for an Anglo-Japanese war if Great Britain had 
not been so sericusly preoccupied with the menace 
of Fascism and Nazism in Europe, followed this 
new act of Japanese aggression. The British ambas- 
sador, travelling from Nanking to Shanghai, in a 
car clearly marked with the Union Jack, was 
michinegunned and seriously wounded by low- 
flying Japanese planes. When the USS Panay was 
sunk in December 1937 by Japanese bombers, no 
fewer than three British gunboats were shelled and 
bombed, suffered casualties, and narrowly escaped 
destruction, though there was no doubt as to their 
identity; and several British merchant vessels were 
bombed and sunk by Japanese aircraft. But the out- 
rages which are likely to be the longest remem- 
bered by the British communities in China were 
those which resulted from the so-called “blockade” 
of the British municipal area in Tientsin. 

This “blockade” was enforced by the Japanese 
Army in an attempt to compel the British author- 
ities to hand over large stocks of silver bul- 
lion which had been deposited by the lawful 
Chinese government in bank vaults in the area, and 
to hand over to certain death and torture, several 
Chinese whom the Japanese—without adequate 
evidence—charged with acts of terrorism. Never 
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in British history has a British community abroad 
suffered the indignities and humiliations inflicted 
by the Japanese Army upon men and women, over 
a period of twelve months, in Tientsin. They were 
stripped, and assaulted, their personal possessions, 
including foodstuffs, were confiscated, the milk 
supplies for their children were deliberately ruined. 
During the greater part of the time this blockade 
lasted—from June 1939 to June 1940—Britain 
was involved in the European conflict and unable 
to present an ultimatum to Japan. The victims 
could only hope, and pray, that some day their 
government would be in a position to exact ven- 
geance for Japanese military insolence. 


Back-Stabbing, Samurai Style 

Between July 1937 and December 7, 1941, 
American interests also suffered seriously from 
Japanese brutality, as anyone who reads the long 
list of unredressed American grievances published 
in the American White Paper after Pearl Harbor 
can readily see. But for every American grievance 
Britain suffered two or more. Britain was engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle, and was regarded as 
fair—and safe—game by the Japanese militarist 
clique. The latter, however, did not wish to pro- 
voke America beyond endurance until it was ready 
for the treacherous blow of December 7, 1941. 

British and American properties were bombed, 
looted and seized by Japanese forces. Even mis- 
sionary properties, churches, schools, and hospitals 
were occupied and looted or defiled by Japanese 
armies. Most of the main railway systems within 
the areas invaded by the enemy had been con- 
structed and equipped by British capital. Though 
they were the property of the Chinese govern- 
ment, either their earnings or their properties and 
equipment (or both) were mortgaged as security 
for the British loans. These railways were seized 
by the Japanese, and, in spite of repeated British 
protests, were handed over to Japanese develop- 


ment companies for operation, regardless of the 
interests of British investors. This was, perhaps, 
the most striking example of the cynical disregard 
of the Japanese Army for third power interests. 

As scon as France collapsed in the middle of 
1940, Japan poured troops into French Indo-China, 
and applied open pressure to Thailand (Siam), 
thus opening the back-door for the invasion of 
Malaya and Burma. After Dunkirk, Great Britain 
was in no position to embark upon a major war at 
the other end of the world. Moreover, American 
constitutional procedure made it impossible for 
the United States—even had the president so de- 
sired—to pledge American assistance to Great 
Britain in the event of an attack upon her Far 
Eastern possessions by Japan. Nevertheless when 
American-Japanese relations appeared to be near- 
ing the breaking point in November 1941, the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, in a 
Mansion House speech, gave the assurance of his 
government that “should the United States be- 
come involved in war with Japan, the British 
declaration will follow within an hour.” 

That pledge was more than lived up to, for, by 
reason of the differences in time between London 
and Washington, the British Declaration of War 
was authorized several hours before similar action 
was taken by Congress on December 8, 1941. 


America’s Defense of the Dominions 


Britain was even more lamentably unprepared 
for the Pacific conflict than the United States. 
Inadequate naval, air, and military forces had 
been sent to Hongkong and Singapore. The 
cream of the Australian and New Zealand Armies 
were embodied in the Eighth Army in North 
Africa. The rapid conquest of Malaya, Burma, the 
Philippines, the Netherlands East Indies and other 
South Seas islands by the Japanese placed Australia 
and New Zealand in dire peril of invasion. 

The two Dominions naturally desired the return 


The British pledge themselves to go back—to meet these Japs in a fight to the end. 


View of Japanese barricade from Chinese side of lines in Chapie, Shanghai, China. 
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of their main overseas forces for self-defense. They 
and Great Britain are never likely to forget the 
decisive part played by the American Army and 
Navy at the most critical period, in meeting and 
defeating the oncoming Japanese hordes, and driv- 
ing them reeling back from the danger areas of 
the South Pacific. Great Britain and her two great 
Pacific Dominions owe to America for this incal- 
culable service a debt which can only be repaid by 
continued co-operation in the war against Japan— 
even if self-interest did not dictate this course. And 
it is scarcely necessary to say that British self-inter- 
est is overwhelmingly in favor of—as Mr. Church- 
ill in June 1943 put it—fighting on “for as many 
flaming years as are needed to make the Japanese 
in their turn submit or bite the dust.” 


Churchill’s ‘‘Demobilization’’ Broadcast 


This was but one of many similar and categori- 
cal assurances in regard to the war against Japan, 
given inside and outside Parliament by the British 
prime minister. Only one of them—a broadcast 
made in March 1943—in which Mr. Churchill 
mentioned that the overthrow of Hitler would be 
followed by partial demobilization, was open even 
to superficial misunderstanding. Some Chinese crit- 
ics, supersensitive as a result of their long struggle 
against Japan, suggested that this revealed a lack of 
British determination to see the war with Japan 
through to the bitter end. 

What Mr. Churchill said was, of course, merely 
common sense. After the overthrow of Hitler, 
America and Britain will probably have some 
twenty million men under arms. It required some 
two million tons of shipping to effect the landing 
of about 200,000 American and British troops in 
North Africa in November, 1942. It would require 
proportionately far larger tonnage per man to 
transport armed forces to the Pacific area, and to 
maintain them there. No one supposes that twenty 
million American and British Army, Navy, and 
Airforce personnel will be required to defeat Japan, 
so it is assumed, both in America and Great Brit- 
ain, that there will be substantial reductions in 
their respective armed forces, and in the output of 
war materials, when the European war ends. 

Some idea of Britain’s score against Japan prior 
to December 7, 1941, has been given above. It has 
mounted by leaps and bounds since that date. 


The Rape of Hongkong 


Hongkong, formerly a barren island, which since 
its cession to Great Britain became one of the 


largest ports in the world, and the distributing 


center for the Far Eastern cargoes of all nations, 
was assaulted and overrun by Japanese troops 
which had invaded South China and concentrated 
along the border of the Colony. It had only a small 
garrison, no air force to speak of, and no naval 
protection. The occupation of Hongkong was fol- 
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One of big guns, part of line that failed 
at Singapore, sends shell hurtling to sea. 


lowed by appalling atrocities, some details of which 
were given to the House of Commons by the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary several months later. 

British women, including Red Cross nurses, were 
raped and murdered. Many other Britons, military 
and civilian, were brutally done to death, and the it 
civilian population was herded into camps where 
many of them have since died from inadequate 
nourishment and lack of medical attention. There 
was the same story, on a larger scale, at Singapore, 
which was attacked from French Indo-China and | 
Siam. The British garrison here was stronger, but 
lacked air power and adequate naval support. and 
its fortifications were designed not for atcack from 
allied territory, but from the sea. 


Slaves of the Mikado 


The conquest of Burma, Borneo, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and most of New Guinea, fol- 
lowed, and brought Japan’s armed might within a 
few hundred miles of Northern Australia. But for 
the defeat inflicted upon Japan’s naval forces by 
the American Navy, in the Battle of the Coral Sea, 
there can be little doubt that Australian territory 
would have been desecrated by the Mikado’s forces. 

The occupation of these vast territories gave 
Japan possession of the bulk of the world’s supply 
of natural rubber, quinine, and kapoc, and much 
of its tin and petroleum. It also placed millions of 
unhappy Asiatics, accustomed to the easygoing 
rule of the British and the Dutch at the mercy of 
the hated Japanese militarists. 

Professing to champion the rights of the Asiat- 
ics against the white races, the Japanese during the 
period that they have been in occupation of Amer- 
ican, British, and Dutch territories have succeeded 
only in provoking the same fanatical hatred that 
followed their occupation of Chinese territories. 
Wherever they have gained a foothold the popu- 
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lation has been subjected to systematic looting and 
exploitation, to endless rules and regulations im- 
pinging upon their daily lives and habits, to vio- 
lence and other indignities if the Mikado’s super- 
men are not saluted with cringing obeisance. Even 
the Nazis have not fomented greater detestation in 
the areas they have occupied than have the Jap- 
anese. Both the Nazi and the Nipponese armies 
appear to have the knack of begetting white-hot 
hatred wherever they go. 

The moral obligation of Great Britain and her 
Dominions to the peoples enslaved and maltreated 
by the Japanese scarcely needs to be emphasized. 
These peoples—like the Filipinos and Americans— 
relied upon and trusted in British protection. It 
failed them at the crucial moment because we had 
not the forces to spare to meet the Japanese menace, 
and because the Japanese were able to exploit 
France’s downfall to get behind Singapore and oc- 
cupy territory on the back doorstep of Hongkong. 

The British Empire has never acquiesced in the 
enslavement of any of its peoples by an alien 
power. If ever it had a debt of honor to the peoples 
over which it has held sway, it is to ensure the 
liberation of all of the King’s subjects who have 
become victims of Japanese tyranny. 

Tens of thousands of British subjects, both 
white and colored, fell into Japanese hands dur- 















































End of the powerful British battleship, 
Prince of Wales, victim of Jap air attack. 















ing the first few months of the Pacific war, and 
those who survived have since languished in pris- 
oner-of-war camps, or civilian internment camps, 
half-starved and ill-clad, and deprived of many 
of the necessities of life. In many instances these 
unfortunates have been savagely maltreated; in 
many others they have been subjected to every 
form of indignity and humiliation that the 
Mikado’s soldiery could enforce. 


Britain’s Moral Obligations 

Can any American, familiar with British te- 
nacity and other characteristics, seriously imagine 
Mr. Winston Churchill or any other British Prime 
Minister, accepting Japan’s “Excuse me, so sorry 
please,” when the survivors are released, and then 
forgetting the sufferings of those who did not 
live to see the end of the war? Such action would 
indeed be difficult to reconcile with that of a 
nation which fought the German single-handed 
and against apparently overwhelming odds, from 
June 1940 to December 1941. 

To both America and to China, especially the 
former, Britain’s moral, ethical, and legal obliga- 
tions are explicit. We have repeatedly given as- 
surances to both governments that we will see the 
war with Japan through the end. Hard-pressed 
as they have been, and weary, and perhaps some- 
times impatient after five years of war, the British 
may not have said very much about the debt that 
they owe to the United States. But every man, 
woman and child outside the kindergarten age 
knows what America has done to aid his country 
since the collapse of France. 

They know also, from personal contact with the 
vast American Armies in England, something of 
the part being played, the might being put forth, 
by America in the common cause. They read about 
and applaud every American success in the Pa- 
cific, though it is only natural that events so much 
nearer home, and so pregnant with consequences 
to their daily lives, should get most of the head- 
lines. But make no mistake about their recogni- 
tion of the obligations they owe to America, and 
their determination to fulfil them to the utmost. 


: 
Removing the Pacific Menace 


When France fell and Hitler’s jackal Mussolini 
stabbed her in the back and claimed that the Med- 
iterranean was /is sea, the whole system of Britain's 
communications with India and the Far East was 
imperilled. Ir was then that Australia and New 
Zealand dispatched the flower of their manhood 
to Egypt to battle with the Nazi and Fascist armies. 
These Anzac forces played a decisive part in the 
early operations which frustrated Hitler's and Mus- 
solini’s attempts to reach the Suez Canal. But their 
presence at this great distance from their own 
homelands jeopardized their own security when 
Japan struck in the Pacific. Most of the Australian 
forces had to be withdrawn for home defense. 
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But a New Zealand division remained, and took 
a conspicuous part in the drives through Tunis, 
Sicily, and Italy. And today there are thousands of 
young Australians and New Zealanders serving in 
the Royal Air Force in Europe. They and their 
fellow countrymen who have fought in North 
Africa and Italy were not in Europe on the orders 
of the British government. Their services were 
given by their own governments as a free-will 
offering to the defense of the principles for which 
Britain was fighting. 

When Hitler is down and out, Great Britain’s 
immediate peril will be at an end. Not so the 
menace to Australia and New Zealand. Prosecution 
of the war against Japan is to them a matter of 
as vital moment as has been Britain’s struggle 
against Germany. Their whole future, their inde- 
pendence and security, depend upon the final elim- 
ination of the Japanese menace from the Pacific. 


Moving to Settle Old Scores 


Mr. Winston Churchill was subjected to con- 
siderable criticism in America and elsewhere when 
he stated in November 1942, that he had not be- 
come the King’s first Minister to preside at the 
liquidation of the British Empire. But he meant 
what he said. He and most of his fellow-country- 
men realize that without the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the British Empire in those dark days of 
1940-41, the plight of the United Kingdoms would 
have been even more desperate—if it had not be- 
come absolutely hopeless. 

There could be no more certain method of bring- 
ing about the liquidation of the British Empire 
than by accepting Australian, New Zealand and 
Canadian aid when Britain was in dire peril, and 
then—leaving them to go on with the war against 
Japan without the aid of the British Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

There can be no suggestion that any of Great 
Britain’s actions can be regarded as consistent with 
an intention to drop out of the war against Japan. 
We have mobilized a volunteer Army of two mil- 
lion men in India. We have sent out to the Far 
East as commander-in-chief of our sea, land, and 
air forces, one of our greatest exponents of am- 
phibious warfare, and the organizer of Britain's 
famed commando forces—Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten. 

Under the late General Wingate we developed 
new and successful techniques in jungle fighting in 
Burma, which are now being exploited in close 
co-operation with General Stilwell and his Amer- 
ican and Chinese forces. Only recently the British 
government announced the appointment as com- 
mander-in-chief of its Eastern Fleet of Admiral Sir 
Bruce Fraser. This officer until June 1944 held the 
most vital of Britain’s sea-going naval commands, 
that of the home fleet. In that capacity he person- 
ally directed the operations which led to the sink- 





3,000 Jap soldiers, defying international 
law, march into neutral Shanghai territory. 


ing of the German battle-cruiser Scharnhorst. 

This new appointment can only mean that the 
main part of the British Fleet is moving out to the 
Indian Ocean. And that this fleet means business 
may be inferred from the fact that the British 
Admiralty is conscripting skilled shipyard workers 
to accompany it to its new bases, and supervise re- 
pair and maintenance activities or the spot. No 
branch of the British armed services is thirsting 
for revenge against the Japanese more than the 
British Navy. This time it will not suffer from 
the lack of fighter protection that was the cause 
of the loss of HMS Prince of Wales and Repulse 
in December 1941. 

The creation of this new British Fleet is but 
the firss—though an important—move in the ful- 
filment of the pledge given by Mr. Churchill in 
a broadcast to his countrymen last year, that as 
soon as Hitler and his powers of evil have been 
beaten into death, dust, and ashes, we shall im- 
mediately proceed: “to transport all the necessary 
additional forces and apparatus to the other side 
of the world to punish the greedy, cruel Empire 
of Japan, to rescue China from her long torment, 
to free our own territory and that of our Dutch 
Allies, and to drive the Japanese menace forever 
from Australian, New Zealand, and Indian shores.” 
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Marines to Operate from Carriers 


Marine Corps air squadrons are again to 
operate off carriers in support of amphibious 
and ground movements. Operation of Ma- 
rine Corps aircraft from carriers was begun 
in peace time as a means of providing sup- 
port for Marine ground forces in amphibious 
operations. Until the present, however, Ma- 
rine squadrons have been used only to pro- 
vide offensive and defensive land-based air 
operations from island installations which 
have been taken. 

The carriers upon which the Marine air 
groups will be based will continue to b 
manned by Naval personnel. 











HE wry island adage that dive bombers don’t 

make headlines has come close to being a 
truism. Fortunately, though, for those pilots and 
gunners who perform what is probably one of the 
dirtiest and deadliest jobs in combat aviation, 
there have been notable exceptions to this rule. 

Major Lofton Henderson and Captain Dick 
Fleming were among the first to be recognized 
back in the States. Henderson went after a Jap 
carrier at Midway. He got one . . . by diving his 
plane down its stack. In the same battle, Fleming, 
too, went out the hard way. He kept his flaming 
SBD on target in a suicide dive down to 500 feet. 
His bomb scored a direct hit on the ship but he 
crashed into the sea. Like many other pilots and 
gunners in their squadrons, they smashed what they 
were sent after but what medals they got 
were awarded posthumously. 

The scout-bombers had another long and bloody 
inning to their liking in the early days at Henderson 
Field. The big game then was the Tokyo Express. 
Major Dick Mangrum and Joe Sailer sparked the 
SBD strikes while the pilots littered the muck of 
Iron Bottom Bay with a fat roster of enemy kills, 
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Reports and Comments on the Military Uses 


By Cape. Jack DeChant 


from battleships to barges. Sailer didn’t come back 
nor did scores of others who rode the SBDs. 
The ones who survived shrugged off their own 
lack of headline recognition and kept plugging 
away. The thankless job of pushing their plodding 
milk wagons right down into the flashing red muz- 
zles of flak batteries was still theirs. They kept at 
it, day after day, in their own relentless fashion. 
In the South Pacific, they battered their way 
forward step by step, from Munda to Rabaul. They 
were the first bombers in on each new strip . . . 
and the first out seeking new business. The Jap 
fleet stayed far beyond the range of their land 
bases in the Marshalls. So they were assigned the 
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monotonous business of pulverizing by-passed 
atolls, for months on end. 

It was in the Marshalls, late in August, that one 
of the survivors of both Midway and Guadalcanal 
chalked his name on posterity’s honor roll for avia- 
tion when he completed his 100th combat dive. 

That pilot is Major Elmer George Glidden, 
known out in the islands as The Iron Major. As 
skipper of the Ace of Spades squadron, one of the 
oldest in Marine Aviation, Major Glidden reeled 
off a string of seventy-three actual combat dives 
against Japanese positions in the Marshalls. 


Typical of SBD Pilots 


With the same squadron, one of the first to 
operate off Henderson Field, Glidden ran up a 
total of twenty-five previous combat dives, mainly 
against Jap shipping of all types. It was at Mid- 
way that Glidden started his parade of destruction 
with hits on a Japanese carrier and a battleship. 

Since the first announcement of his 100th dive, 
The Iron Major has racked up four more in the 
Central Pacific. This amazing total of 104, prob- 
ably rates as the American combat record for dive 
bomber pilots in this war. It does not include any 
of the other types of missions that Glidden has 
performed. The squadron records show that he has 
almost an equal number of patrols, search missions, 
and test hops in the combat areas. 

As yet, no one has estimated the total damage to 
Japanese shipping, personnel, and ground installa- 
tions by this one Marine pilot since he started on 
his solo campaign of destruction back in June, 1942. 
When it is finally computed, he could undoubtedly 
stand on the records as a one-man squadron. 

Major Glidden is typical of the rugged and un- 
assuming SBD pilots. He shuns heroics and all 
mention of his personal accomplishments. As he 
once told his wingman, “I know what I do and you 
know what you do. What’s the difference who else 
knows it?” He is further worried over the fact 
that the recognition he is presently receiving may 
help relegate him to a desk job. 

A good 50 per cent of the dive bomber flight 
team, as Glidden and all the other pilots have in- 
sisted many times, is the rear gunner. Master Tech- 
nical Sergeant James A. Boyle is a top-ranking 
veteran among the rear-seat men. As Glidden’s 
gunner, he has accompanied the Major on every 
one of his seventy-three missions in the Marshalls. 


Feel Loss of Dauntlesses 


The last of the scout-bomber trio is one that has 
easily earned itself the honor of being the work- 
horse of the air arm—a plane that looks like a 
pregnant guppy when airborne the Douglas 
Dauntless divebomber. It was the spearhead of the 
attacks in the Pacific from Midway to the Marshalls. 
The advertisements have called it “the pilot's 
friend.” Slow though it was, it earned that tag by 
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Marine Major Elmer G. ‘Iron Man" Glidden 
who recently completed his 100th mission. 


having the record of the lowest ratio of losses per 
mission of any type of plane operating in the 
Pacific combat theater. From Pearl Harbor until 
April, 1944, the SBDs flew more than a million 
operational hours. 

Though the phrase is loosely used elsewhere, it 
was the precision accuracy of the SBD that made 
pin-point bombing in the Pacific a grim reality 
to the enemy. It was at Bougainville that the SBD 
contributed a major share to murderously accurate 
close air support given to the infantry. It was in 
these planes, and the TBFs, that the pilots success- 
fully plastered intrenched Jap jungle positions only 
seventy-five yards from the Marine front line. 

The pilots and gunners who knew these SBDs 
so well must have felt a little nostalgic when it 
was announced that the last of the Dauntlesses had 
been built. The SBD numbered 5,936 recently 
rolled off the line at a Douglas plant, marking 
the last of a distinguished strain of aircraft. 

It was fortunate timing and tribute to the air- 
borne milk wagons of the Pacific that Iron Major 
Glidden reached his amazing total when he did. 
Every one of his 104 combat dives was made in 
an SBD. 





Correction 

On page 63 of the Marine Corps Gazette 
for October, 1944, a drawing of a Ventura 
plane was captioned, “The first American 
night fighter to. shoot an enemy aircraft out 
of the sky in this war.” This should have 
read “The first Marine night fighter to shoot 
an enemy aircraft out of the sky in this war.” 
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This formidable lineup of 500 pounders on portable 
bomb carriers means new devastation to Jap ship- 


ping and installations in a far corner of the Pacific. 
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| Officers and the S. R. A. A common belief that 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 holds benefits and rights only for ‘Gl Joe”’ is wrong; 


it was written by Congress for all members of the armed forces, officers as well as enlisted men. 


FFICERS as well as enlisted men are likely 

to find the transition from military to civil- 
ian life facilitated by the provisions of the Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, more com- 
monly known as the GI Bill of Rights. Providing 
for education, employment, unemployment com- 
pensation, loans to help a veteran build a home, 
engage in farming or start a business, the Gl 
Bill of Rights makes no distinction between off- 
cers and enlisted men. 

In general, the act applies to any person who 
served in the active military or naval service on 
or after September 16, 1940, and prior to the 
termination of the present war. His discharge or 
release must have been under conditions other 
than dishonorable, and he must have served at 
least ninety days. 

The serviceman whose education was impeded, 
delayed, or interrupted by reason of his entrance 
into service is eligible for as much as four years 
education or training. The length of the training 
or education depends upon his period of service. 
The eligible person is given one year’s education, 
or its equivalent in part-time study. After that he 
is entitled to an additional term not to exceed the 
time he was in active service, and in no case to 
exceed four years. However, the period of active 
service cannot include time spent in the Navy 
training program or the Army specialized training 
program—a point that will affect many officers. 


Will Guarantee Part of Loan 


For this education the government will pay 
up to $500 for tuition, books, supplies, and other 
such expenses exclusive of board, lodging, travel, 
and general living expenses. These expenses are 
provided for in a subsistence allowance of $50 a 
month if the person has no dependents, and $75 a 
month if there are dependents. 

It is necessary that education begun under the 
provisions of the GI Bill of Rights be initiated 
within two years after a person's discharge or re- 
lease, or two years after the war's end, whichever 
is the later date. Also, the education will not be 
afforded beyond seven years after the termination 
of the war. 

Another important provision of the GI Bill 
of Rights covers loans for the purchase or con- 
struction of homes, farms and business property. 
It should be noted that the government itself does 
not make the loan, but will guarantee up to 5O per 
cent of the amount of a loan or loans for the 


purposes specified, with an aggregate amount not 
to exceed $2,000. 

Loans guaranteed by the Administrator cannot 
bear interest at more than 4 per cent, and must 
be repaid in full in not more than twenty years. 
All loans are scrutinized by the Administrator, to 
protect the interest of the prospective borrower as 
well as the government's stake in the transaction. 
In addition to permitting the purchase or construc- 
tion of a home, loans guaranteed by the govern- 
ment may be used for making repairs or improve- 
ments in property owned by the veteran, or in 
paying delinquent taxes or special assessments on 
such property. They may also be employed for 
purchasing land, buildings, equipment, and sup- 
plies by the veteran who wishes to go into busi- 
ness or take up farming. 

Veterans’ Unemployment Insurance 

To assist veterans in getting jobs, the GI Bill 
of Rights provides for close integration between 
veterans’ employment representatives and the U. S. 
Employment Service. Representatives in each state 
will compile information on available jobs, work 
closely with employers to encourage the employ- 
ment of veterans, and endeavor to improve work- 
ing conditions. 

In cases where the serviceman is unable to find 
employment, provision is made for a weekly al- 
lowance of twenty dollars. If he earns more than 
three dollars in any one week, but less than 
twenty dollars, he will receive twenty dollars less 
anything more than the three dollars. For ex- 
ample, if he earns ten dollars, his allowance will 
be thirteen dollars—the twenty dollars less the 
seven difference between three dollars and the ten 
dollars he earned. 

Any veteran who has served ninety days is 
entitled to twenty-four weeks of unemployment 
allowance. Each additional month in_ service 
makes him eligible for four more weeks of allow- 
ances. Unemployment, however, must be not 
later than two years after the person’s discharge 
or release, or the termination of the war, which- 
ever is the later date. 

The veteran who goes into business for himself 
is also eligible for allowances if his business, trade, 
or profession nets him less than one hundred dol- 
lars a month. In such cases, his allowance will be 
one hundred dollars a month minus his net earn- 
ings for the previous month. 

To remain eligible for unemployment allowances 
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a veteran cannot leave his job voluntarily without 
good cause, or be suspended or discharged for mis- 
conduct in the course of his employment. He must 
apply for suitable work to which he is referred 
by a public employment office, and accept suitable 
work when it is offered. 

Covering generally the provisions of the GI 
Bill of Rights, the foregoing by no means ex- 
hausts the benefits to which the veteran is entitled 
by virtue of his service. For instance, the Muster- 
ing-Out Payment Act of 1944 affects all those in 
service whose base pay at the time of discharge 
is under $2,400. Under this Act, a man or woman 
who served sixty days or more and was stationed 





outside the United States will receive $300 at the 
time of his discharge. Those who had sixty days 
or more service, but who did not serve overseas, 
will receive $200, while those who served less 
than sixty days, overseas or not, will be paid $100. 

Designed to assist and protect the returning 
veteran and his dependents, a great volume of leg- 
islation has been enacted by the various States, 
as well as the Federal Government. Information 
as to how this legislation affects you at the present 
time or in the postwar period can be obtained from 
the Rehabilitation Division, Marine Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C., or from the Rehabilitation Of- 
ficer in your Reserve District. 
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SOMETHING NEW WAS LEARNED AT PALAU 


. ... just as every action from Guadacanal to Tinian has added. to 


or changed in some way our battle plan. 


Amphibious tractors, special weapons, light tanks, ‘‘flying jeeps,’ 
ground coordination, logistics, combat loading, Naval gunfire sup- 
port, jungle fighting and much more, all form a complex picture. It is 


modern warfare, ever varying, ever changing. 


You will find THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE a valuable aid to your 
military reading, for it carries much terse and pertinent news and infor- 
mation contributed by MARINE officers at home and in the field. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW — READ IT REGULARLY 


MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS, U. S. MARINE CORPS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE. * 


| enclose my check for $3.00 covering a one year subscription. 


Corres. No. 


* Membership in THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION ineluded if applicant is eligible 
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Mi | ita ry D ISCl pl n e It was the adherence to military discipline, 


a mental attitude that makes doing the right thing at the right time instinctive, that paid off in vic- 


tory during the early, dark days in the Pacific war against Japan. 


HEN fighting men hop out of landing barges 

and charge an enemy far superior in numbers 

entrenched in fortified concrete pillboxes—that 

takes discipline. When a handful of pilots, day 

after day, fight an enemy greatly outnumbering 

them, with equipment of better performance, then 
discipline is certainly at work. 

Even under conditions that seem hopeless, dis- 
cipline often turns defeat into victory. Just 
what is discipline? The civilian frequently 
considers it a form of punishment. Even writers 
of military textbooks and periodicals sometimes 
have difficulty in presenting a clear concept of what 
it is, how it is acquired, how applied, and just 
how to recognize the presence or absence of it. 
Actually, discipline is a mental attitude coupled 
with a state of training which renders obedience 
and proper conduct instinctive under all condi- 
tions. An outstanding example of the application 
of the fundamentals of good discipline can be 
found in aviation in the formation flight. 

In civilian aviation a federal regulation pro- 
hibits two aircraft, however skillful the pilots, 
from flying within 200 feet of each other. Yet 
in the formation flights engaged in by military 
and Naval aviation, a full squadron of planes fly 
continuously in all sorts of tactical maneuvers as 
close as ten or twelve feet from each other, with 
comparative safety. Individually, a pilot, whether 
civilian or military, can be assumed to be well 
trained in flying a plane. But that in itself is not 
sufficient to accomplish formation flying safely. 
Something else is required. 

The moment a number of aircraft are brought 
together to fly in unison or mass formation, the 
highest form of “air discipline” is required. Each 
pilot operates under the direction of a common 
leader. For rugged individualism to prevail un- 
der these circumstances would imperil each pilot's 
life and endanger all the aircraft in the formation. 
Yet, with the exercise of good discipline, the air- 
craft in the formation are merged together in one 
accord. The pilots’ abilities are compounded, and 
the firepower concentrated into a striking force 
that could not be accomplished singly by the in- 
dividual application of their respective skills. 

Discipline and training are inseparable. The re- 


By Col. William J. Fou 


lation between training and discipline is like a 
man and his money. The training may be con- 
sidered as the man’s money. The man’s ideas as to 
if he should spend it, when he should spend it, 
and where he should spend it can be likened to 
discipline. He may have very clearcut ideas as to 
if, when, and where he is going to spend his 
money, but if he doesn’t possess the cash it is all 
to no avail. On the other hand, if he has the money 
but doesn’t know what to do with it, it is likely 
to do him little or no good. 

Let us use the salute as an example. What sad- 
der case could there be than a soldier, well-trained 
in how to salute, doing it at the wrong time, in 
the wrong place, or uncertain as to whether to do 
it at all? A soldier may learn to salute perfectly 
as to form by saluting himself in the mirror all 
day long. Such training, however, does not involve 
the if, when, and where of saluting. That is a 
matter of discipline. 

In a slightly different category is military drill. 
To march well with others, the individual must do 
so under direction. Satisfactory results are secured 
only after hours and hours of military drill. In- 
dividual perfection in military drill as well as unit 
perfection can only be attained by complete sub- 
ordination to direction with a full realization that 
the direction reflects a distinct advantage to the in- 
dividual as well as to the unit. This individual 
benefit prompts a ready and even enthusiastic 
acceptance of direction. These principles con- 
stantly applied are preliminaries to the acquisition 
of that kind of discipline that is manifested and 
depended upon in the planning and execution of 
major military and Naval operations. 

Good discipline is acquired by a variety of 
methods. Inasmuch as one of its fundamentals 
involves the ability of the individual to respond to 
direction, it becomes a matter of developing 
the process instinctively by well thought out daily 
routines. The instinct to follow direction must 
be founded on confidence in the leader. The lead- 
ership must be clothed with proper authority and 
must be of the type that will inspire others. 

A well-trained, well-disciplined Marine is con- 
fident; he knows the right thing to do, and he does 
it well at the right time and in the proper place. 





Germ Warfare Used In Early Wars 


One of the earliest uses of artillery was in germ warfare. The ballista, which hurled 


huge rocks, was occasionally used to throw into besieged cities human bedies which 


had died of contagious disease—From Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 
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Armed with the traditional sharp spears of their tribe, these 


Eternal 
Lookout Pacific. Stolid and patient, they can hold this pose for hours. 


natives of Guadalcanal peer out across the broad waters of the 





Recent Offerings for Military Readers. Books reviewed may be 


obtained from The Marine Corps Gazette. 


Groundwork of Naval Architecture 


The 1922 edition of Theoretical Naval Archi- 
tecture has been revised with the assistance of 
Professor Pengelly of the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, and the present volume,* published 
by Longmans, Green and Company is the result. 
(The book was originally published in 1899 as 
the Textbook of Theoretical Naval Architecture.) 

As the author, Edward L. Attwood, O. B. E., 
member of the Council Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, says, “The subject of Naval Architecture is 
growing, and it is impossible to deal satisfactorily 
with it in any one book, but the object of the 
author has been to show how all the ordinary ship 
calculations can be intelligently carried out and to 
give the student a groundwork of knowledge on 
which further progress can be based.” 

The book is by no means intended for the be- 
ginner, as a knowledge of higher mathematics is 
imperative for the understanding of the formulas 
set forth. However, the large number of examples 
given in the text and at the end of the various 
chapters is of definite value to the student who 
has to work without the aid of a teacher. 

The appendices and tables are also excellent as 
reference material, even for an officer who has no 
ambitions toward being a naval architect —]J.W.H. 


Advocate of Soft Peace 


Our Settlement With German,+ by H. H. 
Brailsford, is a book advocating a soft peace, 
whether the author is willing to agree or not. 

The author would have us give Germany peace 
terms even more moderate in most ways than 
those of the last war. Excepting a proposed world 
police force (with Germany as an equal member), 
his plans for postwar security have a ring much 
too familiar for comfort. He would permit German 
industry to flourish again while other nations, in- 
cluding ourselves, naively pledge allegiance to “a 
system of control to which all of us will submit.” 
In other words, disarmament. 

As millions of stricken people remember, if Mr. 

T Our Settlement With Germany, by H. N. Brailsford. The 
John Day Company. 153 p. $1.75. 
® Theoretical Naval Architecture, by Edward L. Attwood, 


revised by Herbert S. Pengelly. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. $5.00. 


Brailsford doesn’t, those soft peace terms and our 
naive trust in German promises the last time has 
not worked out so well. 

The pith of his attitude is contained in this 
sentence: “The first indispensable step in ap- 
proaching the question of rebuilding the ruins is 
to banish all thought of punishment.” All we have 
to do, it seems, is to pat the German people on the 
head and put our shoulder to the wheel to help 
them rebuild a nice, neighborly, strong war ma- 
chine—as we did before. 

Mr. Brailsford would not so much as give 
Hitler and his gang a mild scolding. He proposes 
simply this: “Hitler and all the heads of his party 
should be interned .. . in some isolated spot for 
the rest of their lives under conditions worthy 
rather of our self respect than of their deserts.” 
Such as a villa in Dorn, Holland? 

The threadbare argument is presented that to 
execute Hitler would be to martyr him in the eyes 
of the German people. He points to the exile of 
Napolon as an example of the proper way to dis- 
credit a dictator before his own countrymen. That 
argument holds water like a sieve; Napoleon, as 
everyone knows, has -been regarded as an heroic 
figure not only by the French but by most other 
nations as well. His exiled years are looked upon 
with tenderness and sympathy. It is unlikely he 
would be Hitler's idol today had he been strung 
from the gallows for the ruthless war-loving op- 
presser that he was. 

So far as this reviewer is concerned, the only 
virtue of this book is that it may possibly serve 
a good purpose by making its readers think and 
by stirring to more action those who insist upon 
punishment of the guilty and eradication of Ger- 
many’s penchant for making war—J. P. B. 


Stories of Naval Action 


As Forester is to the days of full-rigged fighting 
ships, so is Jaclund Marmur to our own day of 
steel-hulled, heavy-gunned naval craft. The stories 
of naval action he recounts in Sea Duty*, his latest 
anthology, have the same champagne effect as 
comes from reading of the exploits of Captain 
Horatio Hornblower. 

All of the thirteen stories in this compact little 


* Sea Duty, by Jaclund Marmur. Henry Holt & Company. 
$2.00. 
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volume concern the Navy, and almost all of them 
ring true. Marmur is a professional in both writ- 
ing and seamanship. His knowledge of the sea and 
the men who use it as a battleground is amply 
demonstrated here. 

Fictitious names are used for our fighting ships 
and the valiants who man them, but it is some- 
times a thin disguise. The cruiser Fresno and the 
destroyer James Jones, are no less real ships than 
are the cruiser Boise or the destroyer Laffey. The 
actions in which they engage are real enough. 

There is good reason for Marmur’s knowledge 
of the Pacific engagements. Since May, 1942 he 
has been accredited by the Navy as a correspond- 
ent for the Saturday Evening Post, and has spent 
much time at sea with units of the Pacific fleet. 
Further, he followed the sea for eight years before 
coming ashore to earn his living as a writer. 

One mildly unfortunate result of bringing to- 
gether a group of stories writen at different times 
is that it points up a writer's fondness for certain 
phrases and descriptive passages. His battle- 
wounded ships have a habit of limping home 
“under the wings of a section of PBY’s,” and the 
“wan blue light of the battle lamps” illuminates 
more than one stirring scene. His officers, almost 
to a man, are firmed by some inner steel tempered 
over the open hearth of the Naval Academy. The 
number of red-headed torpedomen in the naval 
service is nothing less than amazing. 

This is incidental, however, and for this re- 
viewer, Jaclund Marmur’s stories are the best of 
the war in the field of naval action —J. W. H. 


Premier Sea Power 


“It is tragic,” states the author of A Guide to 
Naval Strategy,* “that the citizens of a nation 
which has now become the premier sea power of 
the world should be so unconscious of the mean- 
ing of the naval greatness thrust upon them as are 
the people of the United States. Never before has 
so much naval power fallen into the hands of a 
less naval-minded people.” 

Most of us will go along with Bernard Brodie 
on that assertion. And it is certain that reading his 
book will help most persons gain an appreciation 
of their mighty Navy and what it has done. 

Ir is, all in all, a clear, engrossing exposition 
of the nature, tools, and functions of naval power. 
It abounds with examples drawn from this war, 
even as recent an operation as the amphibious 
invasion of Saipan in June 1944. 

One of its ten chapters deals exclusively with 
land-sea operations, but there is much reference to 
amphibious action throughout the book, an indi- 
cation of how closely that phase has become allied 
with all phases of naval strategy in modern war. 

More attention is given to events in the Atlantic 





* A Guide to Naval Strategy, by Bernard Brodie. Princeton 
University Press. $2.75. 
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and Mediterranean than in the Pacific, a ratio 
which does not seem altogether justifiable when it 
is considered that the greatest tests of purely naval 
strategy, both defensive and offensive, have taken 
place in the Pacific. It is, however, good to find 
one observer who can appraise the significance of 
the victory at Tarawa without losing himself in 
a welter of sanguinary adjectives. 

Throughout nearly every chapter there runs a 
thick thread of the old battleship vs. aircraft 
argument, with the author not too subtly leaning 
to the battleship side—J. P. B. 


Sidelights on the War 


Joseph Driscoll’s Pacific Victory—1945* is not 
what the title implies. It is hardly a crystal ball 
holding the secrets of future military and naval 
strategems of the Pacific war. Nor evidently did the 
author intend it should be. Only the first few pages 
of the book are devoted to the “quickie” title. 

After that, the Pacific correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune uncovers his real purpose— 
a galaxy of human interest stories, sidelights, as- 
sorted poetry with a purpose, and many juicy tid- 
bits about the island wars. These items make good 
reading, particularly for anyone who has been there. 

The book does not fall into the category of epic 
war writing in the manner of Hersey and Sherrod. 
Rather it is a rewritten notebook of a war cor- 
respondent with no real attempt at a contiguous 
story. Its pages are salty in spots and it handles 
lightly some of the problems of the Pacific that 
have not appeared in the nation’s press heretofore. 

As a collector of curiosa pacifica, Driscoll has 
published such Dorothy Parkerish items as “Our 
Fighting Men,” “I Wanted Wings,” “The Saga of 
the Peter Burnett,” “The Army Chair Corps,” and 
other cantatas which never would have gotten by 
the frigid eye of the Pacific censor had they been 
submitted out there. For example, the parody on 
the South Pacific daily air intelligence summary, 
island humor of the following nature: 

“A P-70, in pursuit of a twin-engine Mitsubishi, 
overtook and shot down a Corsair over Yap at 
1710/L. This is the firsts American plane shot by 
an American fighter in this or any other theater.” 

All told, Pacific Victory—1945 is a compendium 
that is probably worth the reading time—J. A. D. 


Invasion of France 


Charles Christian Wertenbakers’ Invasion? is 
jacketed by the publisher as “The first connected 
story of the most stupendous military and naval 
operation in history—the Allied invasion of 





* Pacific Victory—1945, by Joseph Driscoll. Lippincott. 
297 p. $3.00. ‘ 

+ Invasion, by Charles Christian Wertenbaker. D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 168 p. $2.50. 
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France.” It is precisely and adequately that, but to 
leave it at that would be a very modest tribute. 

The author-correspondent for Time and Life— 
in a dangerously accurate, yet detached manner, 
handles the first three weeks of the furor in 
France as though he were recounting the simple 
facts of his own biography. That, in itself, is no 
small blessing. Witness the confusion, half-truths, 
and general misunderstanding usually atendant to 
an operation of that size—for the headline reading 
public. The same badgered and bewildered public 
which tries desperately to make some small sense 
out of the picture presented by radio commenta- 
tors who have the armies in Berlin even before they 
approach Paris—and the rear-area correspondents 
who blithely finish battles on their typewriters be- 
fore the enemy is engaged in strength. 

This book is guilty of none of that. Werten- 
baker has assimilated and digested for his readers 


The General 
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the significance of men, movements, and events in 
this gigantic show in a manner that will be deeply 
appreciated by the men who fought there—“a mil- 
lion soldiers who lived and died, in weariness hat- 
red, terror, filth and occasional heroism and humor.” 

He wrote the story of the actual fighting through 
their eyes. If a Thunderbolt strafes our convoy, he 
says so. If an attack is fouled up like a Chinese 
fire drill, he leaves it as just that—without needless 
excuses. In all, he is one of the few men who have 
given readers a simple and concise account of all 
that went on in a major military campaign. 

How he managed to condense as much as he 
did into 168 pages—and still tell the entire story 
in such expert fashion must remain a small 
wonder of war-time journalism. 

The sixteen photographs contributed by Robert 
Capa are equally excellent—J. A. D. 


By LOWE 
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Pattern indication gives the pilot a 
visual “picture” of his attitude at all 
times, regardless of the degree of bank, 
climb, or dive. 





No angular limitations! The Sperry 
Attitude Gyro indicates pitch and bank 
without any angular limitations! 








ECA Semen Or REE | 


No caging! Because there are no angu- 
lar limitations, the instrumerit never 
has to be caged...not even in acro- 
batics! 
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Attitude Unlimited! 


New Sperry Attitude Gyro provides pattern indication 


.--has no angular limits...needs no caging! 


HE NEW Sperry Attitude Gyro Indicator enables 
a pilot, for the first time, to loop, roll, dive, climb, 
or fly at any angle with visibility zero, and still always 
know the attitude of his plane relative to the earth. 


The spherical dial provides the same “pattern” type 
of indication by daylight or by any artificial light. 


The suspension for the spherical dial allows full 
360° freedom of indication in the roll and pitch axes 
of the airplane. A small gyro keeps the sphere erect 
in relation to the earth’s surface. The airplane actu- 
ally maneuvers around the indicating sphere. 


The Sperry Attitude Gyro makes instrument fly- 
ing safer, easier, and facilitates maneuvers and acro- 
batic training. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Great Neck, New York ¢ Division of the Sperry a 


Gyroscopics * Electronics * Automatic Computation * Servo-Mechanisms 
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| Warner 
| Eleetrice Brakes 


on essential motor transports 
and artillery pieces are prov- 
ing their dependability on the 


battlefields of the world. 


* 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 


Beloit - Wisconsin 


WARNER 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 

































Yes sir... here’s ex- 
tra flavor for every- 
body! Just add a 
dash of Crosse & 
Blackwell Worces- 
tershire Sauce, or 
thick, rich C& B Sauce 
to meats, fish, soups, 
stews, gravies. .. . Get the habit 
—ask for these sauces by name 
... keep them on the table. eee 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


Good Things to Lat Since 1706 























ON THE FARM... 


N spite of drought, labor shortage and other handicaps, new all-time- 

record crops have been harvested ...and fertilizers, made to meet the 

plant-food needs of each crop, were an important factor in making every 
acre yield in greater abundance. 


For over eighty years, The American Agricultural Chemical Company has 
pioneered in developing better and more efficient fertilizers and in helping 
farmers, small and large, to get the most out of their soils. The aid of our 
Service Department in solving crop and soil problems is free to all. 


In addition to the manufacture of all grades of Commercial Fertilizers, 
Superphosphate, and Agricultural Insecticides, The American Agricultural 
Chemical Company mines and sells all grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate 
Rock. Other products include Technical and Edible Gelatin, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Elemental Phosphorus, Bone Black, Bone Black Pig- 
ments, Sodium Phosphates and Calcium Phosphates. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


50 CHURCH STREET 





Factories and Sales Offices in Principal Cities in U. S., Canada and Cuba 




































itt . . pioneers in ultra 


high frequency beam trans- 
mission who more than a 
decade ago established a 
commercial communications 


link across the English 
Channel using a beam of 
1,700, 000 kilocycles, 


«terial 
f 
: \e gation 


e Meyatherm 4 


% 
z 
os 
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I am the broadcasting equipment 
That gives wings 

To your favorite radio program 
Iam “Intelectron” 


I am the giant transmitting tubes 
That project the Voice of America 
By ‘short wave” 

To all the people of the globe 
lam “Intelectron” 


I am the tiny, jewel-like quartz crystals 
Which “lock” the two-way radios 

Of an entire invasion force 

To the same wave-length 

So that all units swing into action 

On the same split-second command 
lam “Intelectron” 


I am the aerial navigation 

And instrument landing equipment 

That brings our planes home “on the 
beam” 

Through murk and maelstrom 

And sets them safely down “on a dime” 

lam ‘“Intelectron” 
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I am the telephone 

That speeds war-scarce 

Quinine and tin, hemp and rubber 

From our Good Neighbors below the 
Rio Grande 

I am “Intelectron” 


I am ‘““Megatherm” 

The electronic heat apparatus 

That heats plastics uniformly in seconds 

And case hardens or brazes metals. . . 

I am the Selenium Rectifier 

That converts Alternating Current 

To Direct Current for a thousand uses... 

Iam “Intelin’”’ Ultra High Frequency 
Coaxial Cable 

Developed to fill vital military needs 

I am “Intelectron”’ 


I am “Intelectron” 

The voice of 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

And its manufacturing associate 

Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


«Manufacturing Assaciate of: 


Newark, N. J. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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THERMD 
~ KING 
Pouable 
MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 


Standing guard 24 hours a 
day, Thermo King gasoline- 
driven refrigeration units pro- 
tect vital food supplies on 
many fronts all over the globe. 
On the home front, too, Ther- 
mo King transport refrigeration 
provides protection for civilian 
supplies. The entire production 
of Thermo King factories now 
goes to the armed forces. 


U. S$. THERMO CONTROL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The 
L. A. BENSON CO., 


Incorporated 


Machinists’ Supplies, 
Tools and Machinery 


Transmission Appliances 


6-8 E. Lombard Street 


BALTIMORE 


Plaza 0340 




















«< 


Fibre 
HELMETS 


For Wear... 


Everywhere 
Ww 


INTERNATIONAL 
HAT COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 


¥ 























— - 










\% 























ALWAYS 
“TOPS” 


BUT IT TOOK A bare 
TO PROVE mn 





‘a hard-fighting men—from 
the blistering tropics to the biting Arctic— 
“discovered” Ammen’s Triple Action Powder. 


They found that it comforts abused feet 

. helps them forget what they've en- 
dured . . . They found, too, that Ammen’s 
provides the three essentials of the perfect 
“all purpose” body powder . . . it soothes 
the skin, absorbs perspiration and prevents 
the growth of harmful bacteria. Yes, millions 
of fighting men all over the world know 
that Ammen's gives relief and provides pro- 
tection. Germs cannot live near Ammen’s. 


iit INGREDIENTS: ZINC OXIDE, BORIC ACID, stings © 
* vw, 8- HYDROXYQUINOLIN, WITH AROMATIC gus ge 


F CHAS. AMMEN Co HLtD, 


ALEXANDRIA, tA U. $x * 
AVERAGE NET WT. 4 ¢7. 


AMMEN’S 
RELIEVES 


* PRICKLY HEAT 

* INSECT BITES 

* SUNBURN 

* NETTLE RASH 

* CHAFING 

* And all minor 
skin and foot 
irritations 















Ask for Ammen's at your “PX" 


ABSORBENT—ANALGESIC 
ANTISEPTIC 


Unretouched 
photo of agar 
cup plate test of 
Ammen's. Black 
area(6 to 7mms) 
is zone in which 
germs can't live. 


AMMENS 


Triple Action Powder 





CHAS. AMMEN CO., LTD., Alexendria, La. 
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THE PRODUCTION | 
FRONT DELIVERS | 


Most of America’s production facili- 
ties are today dedicated to the one vital 
effort of winning the Fight for Free- 
dom... 

With our safety in the balance, more 
weapons than we need are not too 
many... we must drown the threat to 
Democracy in a tidal wave of the im- 
plements of war. ..men and machines 
are at work... day and night... 
producing these weapons. 

We are workers. We cannot pilot 
the planes ... drive the trucks... aim 
the bombs... man the gun turrets. 

But we are doing our part in fight- 
ing the battle on all fronts. Our chal- | 
lenge is to produce better and faster 
than we once believed possible. THAT 
IS OUR PLEDGE. 


Lincoln Brass Works, Inc. 


Brass Valves and Fittings for Field Units 
and Transport Vehicles 


2067 12th Detroit 




















Especially for Marines . . . 


FRESH DAILY 


SANDWICHES 
and 


CAKES 


* 


Mallard Sandwich Company 
WOODLAWN, SUNSET PARK 
Wilmington, North Carolina 





























KINFOLK’S 
PILOT’S KNIFE 


FURNISHED WITH 5°° AND 6” BLADE, 
DOUBLE GUARD, LAMINATED FIBER AND 
LEATHER HANDLE. 


Blade of the finest high carbon steel to 

assure keen cutting edge. Made with 

blood groove which furnishes a perfect 
mouth grip. 


FURNISHED WITH LEATHER HOLSTER 


* 


ON DIRECT GOVERNMENT ORDERS ONLY 


KINFOLKS, INC. 


LITTLE VALLEY, N. Y. 














Established 1859 Incorporated 1889 


M. J. GROVE LIME CO. 


LIME KILN, MARYLAND 


Chemical, Fluxing, Building and Agricul- 
tural Lime. Open hearth, Blast Furnace, 
Pulverized and Crushed Stone. Free State 
Masonry Mortar, Cinder and Concrete 


Block, Concrete Pipe 


Plants: 
STEPHENS CITY, VA., MIDDLETOWN, VA. 
FREDERICK, MD., and LIME KILN, MD. 
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PANORAMIC 


Gives a broad view of the radio 


spectrum 


x *k * 


You ought to know about its 
countless applications—one of 
them may solve a problem for 


you. We'd like to help! 


rT © 


PANORAMIC RADIO CORPORATION 


An Engineering Organization Devoted to Radio 


Research, Development and Manufacture 


242-250 West 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


JOHNNIE W. MILLER 
SANDWICHES 


“‘Known All Over the Service”’ 





Serving Post Exchanges and Ship 
Service Stores with Sandwiches 


Pies and Potato Chips 





“FOR A FILLER TRY A MILLER” 





LONG BEACH 
SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA 
SAN BERNARDINO 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


























Solvents — Alcohols 


Extenders 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


and Distributors 


THE C. P. CHEMICAL SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 


60 Park Place Newark, N.J. | 





L. F. SEYFERT'S SONS, INC. | | 
Established 1878 


8 
MACHINERY 








523 ARCH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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WE STAND READY.... 





TO SERVE THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
IN ITS EVERY NEED WHICH OUR 


FACILITIES ARE ABLE TO MEET 


HAMPTON LOOMS OF VIRGINIA, INC. 
BEDFORD, VIRGINIA 


Congratulations on the 169th Birthday of the U. S. Marine Corps 
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~~ Bel L hiel Bagel Y- wales 
INCORPORATED 


{sar 











U. S. Marines and Johnson Light Machine Guns on the beach at Bougainville. 


Write for free illustrated folder of general information on all Johnson Arms. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 


Incorporated 


84 M State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


























Portable Electric Megaphones* 
Loudspeaker Communications 
Diving Amplifiers 
for 


United States Navy 


ay 


GUIDED RADIO CORPORATION 
161 Sixth Avenue 
New York 13, N. Y. 


*Patent No. 2,301,459 


After the War any infringement of 


this patent will be prosecuted. 














ARTHUR REHBERGER 


& SON, INC. 


320 FERRY STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 


iW 


Manufacturers of 


® All types of Trailers 

® Factory Trucks 

® Machine Gun Carts 

® Pontoon and Foot Bridges 


® Bomb Skids and Bomb Trucks 


® Special Defense Equipment 
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Deitskaus and 


Refreshing 



































We Salute... 
THE FIGHTING MARINES 


For 169 years the U. S. Marines have 
played a magnificent part in the guard- 
ing of American freedom. To you now 
carrying on the great traditions of your 
famous Corps—a salute and best wishes 
for continued success. 


THE STANDARD TUBE CO. 


Manufacturers 
SHELL FORGINGS - WELDED STEEL TUBING 
Detroit 3, Michigan 
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Handiest, time-saving, cost-cutting 


Load Handler 


in War...in Peace 


ROUSTABOUT 
CRANE 


This free-roving tractor-footed Roustabout does 
quickly all kinds of lifting, moving, loading, engineered and built for years of overwork: 
unloading, stacking and handling jobs, loads stout, ball-bearing, running-in-oil construction. 
to 7 tons—hundreds of users say it prevents 
delays, breaks bottlenecks, saves money and 
manpower. It’s where you want it when you 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 
627 Newman Street . Mansfield, Ohio 


ROUSTABOUT CRANES 


want it, easy to run, low in expense. Modernly 


For fast action, now and post-war, Roustabout 
Crane is your most efficient answer. 





By Hughes-Keenan 


























THE WARRENTON WOOLEN CO. 
. UNIFORM CLOTHS. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
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BRANDIJEN & KLUGE, 


Inc. 





SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Ww 


Manufacturers of 


THE 
KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS 








\\— 50 THEY OFFERED ME FOUR 











JEEPS IF | COULD'CONJURE UP A 
COLD BOTTLE OF BLUE RIBBON 4 























J. W. VALENTINE CoO. 333 FINE BREWS BLENDED 


ie INTO ONE GREAT BEER 


40 Worth Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


x *k *& 


Textiles 
for the Armed Forces 
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Marines find a welcome treat 





in Milky Way candy bars. In every bite the pure 


milk chocolate coating blends deliciously with the 


layer of smooth creamy caramel and the center 


of chocolate nougat so richly flavored with real 


malted milk. A Milky Way is luscious... right down to 


the last delightful flavor that lingers in your mouth. 





When you crave good candy, eat a 
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Greetings To The 
U. S. MARINES ON 


Their 169th BIRTHDAY 





ES DRILLMASTER .ouonesson «r001s on 


Here's A Package—designed for the many jobs required in construction and 
maintenance that call for a portable compressor and the tools to put this 
power to work. . . . No matter how distant or how inaccessible your location is 
—one order, one shipment, brings you this compact, ready-to-work power 
plant and tools. 


SCHRAMM 1°. ian 


THE COMPRESSOR PEOPLE 
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Very Important People “Go Doug- 
las.” Army, Navy, Government and 
Industry Leaders travel in Douglas 
planes on our domestic airlines to 
speed the nation’s mighty war effort. 


e . 
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Wounded Soldiers, Sailors, 
Marines “Go Douglas.” To 
date, over 200,000 Allied cas- 
ualties have been brought back 
to safety by air. Evacuation of 
wounded from battle zones is 
a 100% Douglas responsibility. 


7 out of 10 transports flown by the 
Air Transport Command are Doug- 
las. If it’s a mission to Moscow or a 
trip around the world, United Nations 
leaders “Go Douglas.” 
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"WE'D RATHER 


sy YES" 





We don't like to tell people that 


they Il have to wait to get a home 
telephone. We'd much rather 


“ ” : 
say yes. to requests lor service. 


That's the way it always used 


to be. 


But the needs of war still have 


first claim on available telephone 









equipment and on telephone 


manutlacturing lacilitiesand man- 
power. Delays in filling civilian 
orders just can't he helped. 

All of us telephone people sin- 
cerely appreciate vour patience 
and understanding in 


this war emergency. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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FOR YOUR FIGHTING MAN 


BUY MORE BONDS 


‘So [oe | YE: Cl) 


OVER OTHERS 
FOR MILDNESS... FOR BETTER TASTE 


And as sure as night follows day... Chesterfield’s 
definitely Milder Better Taste is the result of their... 
RIGHT COMBINATION 
WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS 
Make these 5 Key-words the key to your Smoking 

Pleasure, as they are for millions everywhere. 


A 
PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINE OF THE MARINE CORPS 





